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I am sure the public will understand. 
— Cor. RosBert STEWART. 


For every restaurant that dies in Paris, 
there are a hundred to spring up. It is the 
eatingest place in the world. — GEorcE 
REcTor. 


The more women become identified 
with the affairs of business the higher we 
may expect the standards of conduct to 
rise. — NELLIE TayLoe Ross. 


I have been in close contact with people 
who were being or had been analyzed; 
and the more I see of them, the less I trust 
psychoanalysis. — Epna Yost. 
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A king can be a Babbitt and most of 
them are. — STRUTHERS Burt. 
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The discovery of truth is at the same 
time an art and a science — both of which 
are, of course, entirely ignored by the 
jury. — Pierre LEPAULLE. 
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"HEN is a platform not a platform? 

W One might answer, “when it is the plat- 

form of the Republican or of the Demo- 
cratic party.” Or again, one might say, “When the 
candidate accepts the nomination and steps off the 
platform for his own private and personal soap 
box.” The function of those carpenters of platitude 
who write the platforms of our two political parties 
is to please the maximum number of people on 
both sides of all political fences, to deal in general- 
ities so glittering as to be almost intolerable to the 
naked eye, and to promise as few specific remedies 
for existing evils as possible without exciting loud 
and obscene mirth. As a natural result the platforms 
of both parties consist iz toto of sonorous hooey. 
When a certain candidate for President announced 
in his campaign that his party’s platform meant 
what it said, that it was not “honey to catch flies,” 
he wrote himself down in the indelible annals of 
political history as a great-hearted innocent, a 
virgin in a frowsy trade. 

Although the Republican party may nominate so 
honorable and distinguished an American as Mr. 
Hoover, neither it nor the Democratic party is sin- 
cerely concerned with political or social principles. 


Each is concerned with the expedient, with the 
honey to catch voting flies, with keeping office 
or getting it — in short, with winning the election. 
The party of Lincoln has ceased to stand for any- 
thing except prosperity and more and better profits; 
the party of Jefferson has ceased to stand at all; it 
has resolved itself into an exhibition of plain and 
fancy tumbling. But in all the long record of political 
gymnastics we can remember no more perfect 
example of the absolute zero in candor than the 
combination of the Democratic plank on “law 
enforcement” and the candidacy of Governor 
Al Smith for President. 

The Democracy, so called, of America is com- 
posed of dry moralists from the sunny and Solid 
South and wet immoralists, many of them Catholics 
and aliens from the North and East. They have 
nothing whatever in common except the fact that 
they are agin the Republican party. They loathe 
each other quite heartily and are only kept from 
biting one another’s ears off by clubs, cajolery, 
and self-interest. Governor Smith’s views on prohi- 
bition were well known. They were reiterated at 
Houston by his official spokesman before the con- 
vention: convened. In the South he is liked rather 
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less than an epidemic of hookworm. The South is 
dry; Governor Smith and his cohorts are wet. 
But Governor Smith is immensely popular in the 
North and East and so is a bottle of beer. Deserving 
Democrats are hungry for office. No one could beat 
Al Smith for the Democratic nomination. Hence, 
all the great minds and noble spirits of Democracy 
went into a huddle and evolved a plan. Briefly, it was 
to pass a platform containing a ringing indorsement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the enforcement 
of the law — which means, of course, the Volstead 
Act — and then to nominate as the standard bearer 
of the party a practically saturated wet in the 
person of Al Smith. 


Thereupon, the convention solemnly approved 


the following plank: 


The Republican Party, for eight years in complete . 
control of the Government at Washington, presents 
the remarkable spectacle of feeling compelled in 
their national platform to promise obedience to the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution which it has 
flagrantly disregarded, and to apologize to the 
country for the failure to enforce the laws enacted 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Speaking for the National Democracy this conven- 
tion pledges the party and its nominees to an honest 
effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment and 
all other provisions of the Federal Constitution and 
all laws enacted pursuant thereto. 


And then it nominated Al Smith. 
In his telegram to the convention the nominee 
swallowed hard and said: 


As to the law enforcement plank, the equal and 
even enforcement of law is the cornerstone upon 
which rests the whole structure of democratic govern- 
ment. If it is the will of the people of this nation that 
I am to take an oath as President of the United 
States to protect and defend our constitution and 
laws, I will execute that oath to the limit of my 
ability without reservation or evasion. 

It is well known that I believe there should be 
fundamental changes in the present provisions for 
national prohibition, based, as I stated in my Jackson 
day letter, on the fearless application to the problem 
of the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. While 
I fully appreciate that these changes can only be 
made by the people themselves through their 
elected legislative representatives, I feel it to be the 
duty of the chosen leader of the people to point the 
way which in his opinion leads to a sane, sensible 
solution of a condition which I am convinced is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory to the great mass of our people. 

Common honesty compels us to admit that cor- 
ruption of law enforcement officials, bootlegging and 
lawlessness are now prevalent throughout this 
country. I am satisfied that without returning to the 
old evils that grew from the saloon, which years ago 
I held and still hold was and ought always to be a 
defunct institution in this country, by the application 
of the Democratic principles of local self-government 


and States’ rights, we can secure real temperance, 
respect for law, and eradication of the existing evils. 
In my formal acceptance of your nomination, I 
shall give to the people of the country my views in 
full upon all of the issues of the campaign. In the 
way that I know that you can do it, give the dele- 
gates my warmest thanks for the confidence they 
_ have reposed in me and my assurance that, with 
their support, I confidently expect to lead the his- 
toric Democratic party to victory in November. 
ALFRED E. Smiru. 


To the unregenerate minds of the Editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT, this statement makes sense; besides 
it has a ringing sound. Unfortunately, its sound, 
“like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,” 
makes a most frightful discord when combined with 
the ringing sound of the official statement of the 
Democratic party. 

At first Governor Smith’s statement impresses 
one as a frank and honest reiteration of his personal 
conviction. On more profound consideration, how- 
ever, one is not so sure. He was constantly in touch 
with the Houston convention. His lieutenants tried 
stubbornly and constantly to bring the party into 
line with his views on prohibition. They failed 
utterly to do so. The party chieftains decided that 
the Solid South dad to be held in line, that its views 
must be the official views of the Democratic party. 
Governor Smith knew this. Nevertheless, he ac- 
cepted the nomination and consented to run on 
a platform entirely at variance with his convictions 
on this vital subject. On receiving the nomination — 
which of course he accepted—he bolted the 
platform. He became a party to a conspiracy to play 
both ends against the middle. And this, with all 
respect to the able governor of New York, we submit 
is not quite cricket. 


This incident, like many others, simply goes to: 


prove the moral bankruptcy of our political parties. 
A platform is solemnly adopted; a candidate ac- 
cepts the nomination and announces: “I will run 
for the great party of Jefferson, Wilson, e¢ 4/, but 
personally I think prohibition is terrible.” 

A platform, in other words, is meant to run on. 
Sometimes when the platform is as slippery as the 
candidate it is an excellent place on which to fall. 


Marathon Mania 


MX opinion is rife that Marathon dancers, flagpole 
sitters, professional gum chewers, and all other 
competitors for strange endurance records are out 
of their heads. What but an abnormal arrangement 
of nerve tissues could permit a man to fox-trot for 
three weeks continuously, or hibernate on a pole in 
imitation of the stylites, or cram his mouth with 207 
sticks of elastic peppermint? The point is well taken. 
But, digging deeper into the motives of these special- 


ists, one finds that they, after all, are no more insane 
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than transatlantic flyers, two-a-day novelists, politi- 
cal tyrants, and ninety-nine and forty-four hun- 
dredths per cent of the homo non sapiens which 
multiplies on this planet. Their thinking processes 
are much the same. 

All of us are desirous in a greater or lesser degree 
of fame and notoriety. We should like to have our 
neighbors say as we pass: “ There he goes. That man 
is world’s champion in the two and one half yard 
dash.” And if we cannot excel in the dashes, perhaps 
we can excel in the distances; and if the distances are 
beyond our wind, perhaps we can attain distinction 
by having a greater capacity than any other human 
for apple pie. Each man, if he can find it, is cham- 
pion at something or other. If he cannot play with 
the New York Yankees, he may be able to sit on a 
flagpole longer than anyone else. 

This condition has been aggravated by the news- 
papers. As Mr. George Bernard Shaw has pointed 
out in the preface to “Cesar and Cleopatra,” fame 
is cheap in this modern era. The newspapers are 
constantly in search of new heroes; heroes are their 
chief stock in trade. Probably if newspapers were to 
suspend publication, and it became impossible to 
retail happenings at the speed of the wind, Mara- 
thon dancing and other activities of its ilk would die 
a natural death. While newspapers and news agen- 
cies continue, the specialists in odd fields must 
increase in. number. They are not out of their heads, 
unless .all of us are likewise disaffected, but only 
capitalizing in divers and peculiar ways a universal 
love of acclaim. 


Still an Arctic Secret 


APT. ROALD AMUNDSEN is a sportsman 
who has deserved and received the respect and 
admiration of all who know him. A quiet man, given 
little to speech and much to a sort of life which re- 
quires infinite courage and dar- 
ing, it is sad news that he is still 
lost somewhere between Tromso, 
Norway, and North East Land, 
near which the remaining mem- 
bers of the Nobile party are 
stranded. But it is much too 
early to abandon hope for the 
Norwegian and his companions. 
No man is better fitted to take 
care of himself in the North 
than Amundsen. Years of experience with condi- 
tions in the Arctic and the Antarctic have taught 
him all its lore. In 1925, when he set out for the Pole 
by seaplane in company with Lincoln Ellsworth, 
he was careful to allay any fears which might be 
raised by their failure to return on schedule. “ Don’t 
begin to worry for two years,” he said. Twenty-five 
days the men were out of touch with civilization, 
scarcely more than a hundred miles from the Pole. 





Yet they returned safely. The only mishap which 
might be feared in Amundsen’s case now is that his 
plane may have crashed against an ice floe in a 
forced landing. Barring such an accident, we refuse 
to doubt that in due time the Norwegian and his 
companions will return. 

In undertaking his last flight, Amundsen gave one 
more striking evidence of his qualities as a sports- 
man. Two years ago he flew across the Pole with 
Lincoln Ellsworth and General Nobile in the dirigi- 
ble Norge. Not long after it became evident that all 
had not been harmony during the three days of the 
flight. There was a heated war in the press for a few 
days during which Ellsworth accused Nobile of 
taking too much credit for himself and Nobile re- 
torted contemptuously that the American had been 
only a passenger and hardly qualified te criticize. 
The whole thing came to an end shortly when 
Amundsen, whom Nobile had slighted along with 
Ellsworth, courteously dropped the discussion. 

Notwithstanding this altercation, Amundsen was 
the first to offer his services when the Italia was lost 
on May 25. The Norwegian is not a pilot himself, 
and nearly a month elapsed before a berth was 
found for him upon the seaplane sent by France to 
join in the search. But during all of those days he 
stood ready. It is grim irony that he is lost upon so 
sportsmanlike an errand of mercy. 


Rubbish for the Political Heap 


i> stating frankly his views about prohibition, 
regardless of the outraged Democracy of the 
South, Governor Smith has followed the advice 
given repeatedly, and more often than not with 
a sting, by the New York World. We hope he will 
follow the advice given by the same paper on the 
general conduct of the campaign. We. hope his 
party will follow it. We hope the Republican party 
will follow. it. Let the World speak for itself. On 
July 2 it said editorially: 


The newspapers of this country have a duty to per- 
form in the next few months which transcends all 
other convictions they may have in respect to the 
parties, the issues and the candidates. On the owners 
of the press, its editors and its writers it depends 
whether this eampaign shall be fought out cleanly. 
There has been no campaign in this generation where 
so much hysteria has lain just under the. surface, 
when it would be so easy to fan it to a terrible flame, 
when it was so necessary to exercise a militant re- 
straint upon passionate prejudices. The daily press, 
more than any other institution, has in its power to 
stand guard for reason, fairness, and good humor. 
Having the power, it must assume the responsibility. © 

. Every reasonable person knows that in Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred E. Smith the two parties have 
nominated their worthiest champions. They are both 
men of-unimpeachable personal integrity in their - 
private lives and in their public offices. They are . 
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both men of unquestionable devotion to the public 
interest as they see it. They are both men of excep- 
tional experience, of demonstrated capacity and of 
great human sympathies. No man can without utter- 
ing the foulest slander impugn the single-minded 
ane of either candidate. Neither is controlled 

y any sort of secret allegiance. Neither challenges 
any fundamental principle of the American Republic. 
Both can be trusted to conserve faithfully the struc- 
ture of the government and the common ideals of all 
Americans . . . 

This newspaper will support Gov. Smith. But it 
pledges itself to a war of extermination upon any 
supporters of Gov. Smith who, in their excitement 
and their zeal, strike foul blows at the opposition. 
And as the opening gun in that war we call upon the 
Democratic campaign managers and spellbinders to 
throw onto the rubbish-heap, where it belongs, all 
the talk about Sir Herbert Hoover and his alleged 
British connections. 

We shall have other things to add to the rubbish- 
heap as time goes on. If our Republican friends will 
add their rubbish to the same heap we may be able to 
have a beautiful bonfire to delight the self-respecting 
people of America. 


We agree with every word of this. We shall 
support Secretary Hoover, but as our first con- 
tribution to the bonfire we shall be glad to offer up 
the ridiculous suggestion that Governor Smith is a 
personal agent of the Pope. 


On Tour Through Wonderland 


LICE, of Wonderland, has gone professional. 
So it was announced recently by Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, antiquarian and book merchant, who, 
after outbidding the British Museum at Sotheby’s 
some weeks ago for possession of the original manu- 
script of Lewis Carroll’s “Alice,” offered to sell it 
back to the British Empire at $1,000 less than 
the price he paid for it, thereby attaining the 
stature of a good-will ambassador. Since there 
were no takers in England, the good doctor brought 
his treasure home, where it has since been sold, 
doubtless at a great sacrifice by its philanthropic 
purchaser. And now comes news that the manuscript 
will be booked for a series of exhibitions in the 
larger American cities from coast to coast. The 
clamor, it seems, is waxing loud between those 
cultural centers which wish to see the precious 
document, and the chore of arranging its itinerary 
is a considerable one. At any rate, it is certain that 
the first bout with the public will occur at Phila- 
delphia, subsequent dates with New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles as yet being unannounced. 

After all, Dr. Rosenbach is only a lover of books, 
not a business man, and exhibitions — of this sort — 
are not quite in his line. Therefore, the only sensible 
course for him, it seems to us, is to form a partner- 


ship with Mr. C. C. Pyle, godfather of high-class 


promotion, and go into the thing in a big way. 
Sponsored by Pyle & Rosenbach, Inc., Alice would 
make a name for herself and thus offer to the world 
an example of successful lily gilding which would 
make the British nation feel very cheap indeed. 
Afterwards, perhaps, the precious parchment might 
be deposited in a chastely designed and suitably 
inscribed mausoleum while the firm clustered about 
rendering in measured cadences the concluding 
words of that grand old ballad: 

I'll build a fairy palace 

For you, my Alice, 

In Wonderland. 


Piecemeal Penetration 


ITH the death of Chang Tso-lin officially 

established, interest centers sharply upon 
the late leader’s Manchurian domain. When Peking 
fell on June 8, the Nationalist unification of China 
proper was complete — on pa- 
per, at least. Manchuria had 
always been left outside the 
program of conquest. But now 
that Peking is in their hands 
and the dreaded bandit chief- 
tain is dead, more ambitious 
Nationalist generals are casting 
longing glances at the rich acres 
beyond the Chinese wall. 

Japan, with a railway or two 
and a tremendous investment in Manchuria, has 
stated as flatly as Oriental courtesy permits that any 
honorable fighting beyond the wall will be summa- 
rily dealt with by the considerable body of “railway 
guards” which treaties grant for the protection of 
her interests. But with old Chang dead and young 
Chang, who succeeds him, still untried, the Na- 
tionalists clearly feel that an opportune moment 
to extend their influence is at hand. 

There are more ways to gain a general’s ends in 
China than by fighting. The walls of most of the 
cities captured by the Nationalists from Hankow to 
Peking were opened by bribery. Henry Kittredge 
Norton, astute Chinese observer, points out in the 
New York Herald Tribune another possibility by 
which the Nationalists may find themselves nominal 
masters of Manchuria without the trouble of firing 
a shot. Chang’s son, says Mr. Norton, is sympa- 
thetic toward the Nationalist aims, and if he 
“should come to terms with Nanking and accept 
a Nationalistic mandate as governor of Manchuria 
there is little, if any, likelihood that the Japanese 
would object.” 

With all of China, including Manchuria, brought 
under even the nominal jurisdiction of a single Gov- 
ernment there would be a unity in the country 
which has not existed since the last days of the em- 
pire. Such a condition would provide opportunity 
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for the Nationalists to prove that conditions are 
sufficiently settled to warrant negotiations for the 
canceling of extraterritoriality treaties. But. the 
Nationalists must first make sure of their allies and 
the strength of their organization. If they can dem- 
onstrate that they are ready to discharge their own 
responsibilities as a sovereign state, capable of pro- 
tecting foreigners within their borders, the powers 
will not hesitate to withdraw voluntarily from their 
preferential treaty privileges. 


The ‘Benefits’ of Peace 


i; the sweltering heat of Washington, Secretary 
Kellogg continues his negotiations for a treaty 
to outlaw war. Just as the Hughes leadership at the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1922 gave the 
Republican party an excellent campaign talking 
point during 1924, so Mr. Kellogg’s efforts are 
being relied on to offset whatever darts Governor 
Smith may launch at the conduct of foreign affairs 
under Calvin Coolidge. 

One new element has recently entered the nego- 
tiations which may delay the proceedings. It is the 
inclusion by Mr. Kellogg in the preamble to the 
draft treaty of a statement to the effect that any 
nation violating the provisions of the treaty shall 
be denied its “benefits.” Just what these benefits 
are or just what this new wording means is already 
the subject of some debate among commentators. 
The treaty is essentially a self-denying ordinance. 
Each signatory declares that he will under no cir- 
cumstances resort to war as against any other 
signatory. The only benefit a nation receives from 
this is in the form of a pledge that the other nations 
will not take warlike steps against her. However, iif 
for any reason a signatory nation should go to war in 
violation of the pledge, then the pledge is no longer 
valid in so far as the other nations are concerned. 
Obviously, those other nations would themselves at 
this point lose all benefits from the treaty except 
the debatable one of being able to tell the world 
that the offending nation had broken its solemn 
oath. By the treaty itself, they gain no measure of 
security against such a violation and, therefore, no 
tangible benefits. 

On. the other hand, it may well be argued that 
since the new words have appeared in the preamble 
they imply, without legally saying so, that a nation 
by failing to observe its promises loses the “bene- 
fits” of being considered an honorable nation, be- 
comes an outlaw, and is subject to punishment by 
the remaining honest group acting as a unit. Such 
an implication, if admitted, would at once put a 
moral obligation of first importance on each signa- 
tory. It would make of the Kellogg treaty much 
more than pious wishes or scraps of paper. The 
treaty would become a sacred obligation with 
force behind its moral commitments. It is thus 


that we should like to see it. From dispatches 
emanating out of Geneva we should judge that 
many individuals connected with the League of 
Nations already view it in this light. Our only fear 
is that the Senate of the United States may take 
the same view and by special reservations outlaw 
the moral obligation and again render the treaty 
valueless. As THE INDEPENDENT has pointed out, 
the weakness of Mr. Kellogg’s treaty lies at just 
this point. Despite the promise of ‘Senator Borah 
that the Foreign Relations Committee will report 
it favorably, we cannot help wondering what he will 
say to the promise of dread “foreign entanglements. ” 


Part of the President’s Job 


NDER Secretary Hoover’s guidance the De- 

partment of Commerce has issued yearly a 
statement showing the flow of money in and out of 
the United States in the form of both visible and 
invisible items. Each year, as the compilation of 
these figures has become better systematized and 
better codperation has been secured from the whole 
business world, the reports have proved of greater 
value. This year, when our whole: foreign trade 
policy is in review before the politically minded 
public, the report covering 1927 brings out some 
particularly significant facts in relation to Amer- 
ican loans made abroad. It shows: 

1. That foreigners invested over half as much in 
the United States as Americans invested abroad. 

2. That the sum invested by Americans abroad, 
plus interest and so on to foreigners holding Amer- 
ican securities, was less than the comparative sum 
invested by foreigners in the United States plus 
interest to Americans holding foreign securities 
plus war debt payments. In other words, on these 
counts money came into and did not go out of the 
United States. 

3. That American tourists spent abroad in 1927 
a sum greater than a third of the total amount of 
money loaned abroad by American investors. 

These facts will be of special interest when the 
regular political hue and cry against American 
loans abroad is being broadcast. They will also be 
of interest when the relative experience and wisdom 
of Secretary Hoover and Governor Smith are put in 
the balance by those who realize what a colossal 
factor our whole foreign investment and foreign 
trade policy is in our national life. Hoover knows 
the economic fabric outside the United States as do 
few men. Governor Smith does not know it at all. 
Hoover would have the personal knowledge and 
wisdom to observe the flow of capital and goods in 
international channels and know when that flow 
was helpful or harmful to the American people. 
Governor Smith would not. This is but one instance 
in which a comparison of the fitness of the two men 
for the Presidency can lead to but one conclusion. 
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An Unseen Empire 
II. The Proof of the Hofer Pudding 
By John Carter 


long as I write its editorials,” might well be 

the motto of E. Hofer & Sons, of Salem, 
Oregon, and San Francisco, California, the enter- 
prising concern which distributes “high-grade”’ 
industrial publicity in the form of news items and 
editorials to 14,000 American small-town and coun- 
try newspapers, with thirty million readers. 

The object of the Hofer service, which functions 
through its forty-eight weekly State-wide industrial 
bulletins and its monthly industrial publication, the 
Manufacturer and 


| CARE not who writes the nation’s laws, so 


railway workers, entitled “Let Them Work Like 
Others,” which had first seen the light of day in the 
Manufacturer and Industrial News Bureau for July, 
1926. This article advances the simple proposition 
that, because farmers work from ten to twelve hours 
a day and receive considerably less money than 
railwaymen, therefore: 


If they [the railwaymen] feel that they must have 

- more money, let them work the hours of other men 
and they will get it without a wage increase. Until 
they do so it is wrong for them to demand, and 
brazen to expect the 








Industrial News Bu- 
reau, is the laudable 
one of reconciling pri- 
vate profit with the 
public interest. It as- 
Pires to function as a 
“disinterested third 
party,” but, inas- 
much as its service is 
freely conducted on 
an exchange basis or 
for the nominal fee of 


When the Unseen Empire takes a certain cause under its 
wing, that cause is brought to the attention of the public with 
uncompromising zeal. E. Hofer & Sons, lords of the Unseen 
Empire, do not sleep when ‘‘radicalism”’ is abroad. In this 
second article, Mr. Carter of the New York Times analyzes 
the operation of the Hofer service and the influence which it 
spreads through the nation. Canned editorials which appear 
in local newspapers as the thought of their editors, canned 
‘Snews” which is not always news, these the Hofers dish out 
to the public from their headquarters on the Pacific Coast. 
The proof of the Hofer pudding is in the eating. Mr. Carter 

has a word to say upon its taste 


public to hazard a 
rate increase in order 
that they may obtain 
a wage increase. 


This is interesting. 
One had supposed 
that the whole lesson 
of modern American 
industry was to jus- 
tify higher wages by 
producing more goods 
or service in the same 








$2 a year for the 

Manufacturer, it solicits the support of large indus- 
trial concerns and associations which might profit 
from its service. It informs them, in semiconfidential 
circulars, that its true object is to combat “radical,” 
“unsound,” and “socialistic” ideas. It does not 
communicate to the editors who use its free service 
the names of the concerns which might underwrite 
any of its particular news items; neither do the edi- 
tors communicate to their readers the fact that the 
news and editorials supplied by the Hofers are not 
home-brewed. The entire affair is, therefore, in the 
nature of an imposition on the general public — if 
not on the newspapers — which is to be justified, if 
at all, solely by the extent to which E. Hofer & Sons 
actually reconcile the advantage of private indus- 
try to the common advantage. 

That this is achieved may be granted only on the 
assumption that the enrichment of private corporate 
enterprise is the paramount object of society. This is 
a debatable point, and there is much to be said in its 
favor. It has not, however, become established as a 
dogma. Nor is it a point of view which does not lend 
itself to artless sophistry. 

Thus one finds the Daily Fournal of Middletown, 
Pennsylvania, on August 12, 1926, running an edito- 
rial attacking a proposal to raise the wages of 


or less time. 

An even sharper point is given to this perennial 
hours-and-wages controversy by the editorial, 
“What do the People Gain?” published (without 
acknowledgment to the Messrs. Hofer — one sus- 
pects that the Hofers prefer it that way) by the 
Enterprise of Ferndale, Michigan, on August 11, 
1926. This article first appeared in the Industrial 
News Bureau report for August 2, 1926. It takes a 
crack at the public operation of street railways and 
elevated lines in Boston and, in passing, observes: 


The management ot the New York Subway is 
forced by the city to carry passengers for a five-cent 
fare just as it did 10 years ago. Common sense would 
recognize the fact that this fare is not adequate to 
produce sufficient revenue under present day oper- 
ating costs, and a transportation system is + me 
under such conditions to grant wage demands of em- 
ployes, even though in many instances they are 
justified. 


In a word, the Hofers have it both ways. You 
can’t ask for high wages because it means higher 
rates for the railroads. Unless you give the New 
York subways higher rates, they will not be able to 
raise wages. Does one hand know what the other 
hand writes at Salem, Oregon, and San Francisco, 
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California? It is a further anomaly that the Hofers 
seem quite blind to the fact that if it is proper for 
industries to combine, through publicity and other 
means, to assure their own profits, it is equally 
proper for individuals to combine, through union 
and other means, to assure their own profits. For it 
has been sufficiently demonstrated that, if solvent 
industries diffuse prosperity to their employees and 
stockholders, high wages stimulate industrial pros- 
perity through increased powers of consumption 
among solvent employees. Unfortunately, E. Hofer 
& Sons, through necessity, are constrained to argue 
the brief of big business. It is a persuasive and, in the 
main, very fair brief which they present, but it is 
only one side of a many-sided question. 

And so it goes. The Derrick, of Bloomdale, Ohio, 
on August 13, 1926, editorially inquires “Can Legis- 
lation Make a Farmer?” shortly after the Messrs. 
Hofer had asked and answered this question to the 
satisfaction of opponents of McNary-Haugenism. 
On August 13, 1926, the Westporter-Herald of West- 
port, Connecticut, ran three editorials: “Trained 
Personnel, a Separate Asset” and “Turning to the 
Newspapers,” both of which had been distributed by 
the Hofers in their release for August 2, and “Like 
Fleas on a Dog” — a bitter attack on the “‘Socialis- 
tic” undertakings of the Non-Partisan League in 
North Dakota (see July, 1926, issue of the Manu- 
facturer and Industrial News Bureau for the original), 
a political movement which certainly seems far 
removed from the ken of a semiweekly paper pub- 
lished in a community of Connecticut commuters. 
But on August 23, 1926, a typical Hofer release 
pointed out that 


The country editor should understand that an 
unsound piece of legislation or taxation which inter- 
feres with some industry three thousand miles away, 
may take an advertisement of a local store out of his 
paper or create unemployment which will cut down 
his subscription list. 


b ewe release does not point out that, by printing 
free publicity designed to promote the interest 
of a specific industry, the editor may be losing 
a direct advertisement from the industry itself. 

It is impossible to look over the editorial pages of 
the country press without realizing that a standard- 
izing influence is at work. For example, comparison 
of the files of a number of typical papers for March, 
1927, reveals a solid stream of Hoferesque editorials 
and a constant duplication of editorial and news 
items. The Stewart (Minnesota) Tribune, the Eliza- 
bethton (Tennessee) Star, the Newhall (Iowa) News, 
the Whitesville (New York) News — these deal 
largely in Hofer news items— and the Independent of 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, which precedes a page of five 
of Hofer’s editorials with the proud slogan — “The 
Only Independent Newspaper in Bucks County.” 
Independent, with five canned editorials? 


The irony of this boast is capped by a paragraph 
from the May issue of Hofer’s Manufacturer from an 
article entitled “Communist Failure”: 


The rank and file of workmen under the Commu- 
nist doctrine own nothing. They exist from day to 
day as pawns in a political game. It is no wonder their 
party is disappearing in America, where every in- 
dividual “thinks for bimself.” 


The quotation marks are those of the Messrs. Hofer. 
The italics are our own. 


EST it seem that these editoriais, designed : to. 
assist the country editor and his reader to 
“think for themselves,” are an instance of doing 
good by stealth, the publishers of the Manufacturer 
and Industrial News Bureau prepare — presumably 
to exhibit to their industrial supporters — facsimiles 
of editorial pages showing ‘“‘the manner in which 
articles from the Manufacturer and Industrial News 
Bureau are reproduced as original editorials in single 
issues of country daily and weekly papers.” Here is 
no system of syndicated editorials, no copyrights, 
nothing but plain and deliberate distribution of 
flagrant publicity as the most convenient substitute 
for editorial energy. The editor’s note which accom- 
panies this interesting exhibit asserts that 


Articles from the Manufacturer and Industrial 
News Bureau are non-political from the standpoint of 
partisan politics. They discuss principles and not per- 
sonalities. Democratic papers use our articles as 
freely as Republican. So long as the people elect candi- 
dates to office and decide public questions on account 
of the sound American principles they (candidates 
and measures) stand for our government is safe re- 
gardless of the political party in power. 


Opposition of public ownership or operation — save 
with one tremendous qualification, to be noted here- 
after — seems to E. Hofer & Sons to be the quin- 
tessence of “sound American principles.” It would be | 
admittedly difficult to secure retainers for publicity 
from the power and public utility interests on any 
other basis. 

Here again, the Hofers become rather disingenu- 
ous. Their argument against public ownership — 
when it is not termed “unsound,” “radical,” or 
“socialistic” —is that it raises taxes. In bulletin 
after bulletin they attack the theory and practice of 
public ownership, just as they attack public rate 
regulation when it discommodes the utility corpora- 
tions. On July 26, 1926, they assert, under the title, 
“There Is No Fool’s Paradise”’: 


We have seen North Dakota swing toward a 
socialistic form of government where the state com- 
petes with its own citizens in business, thus destroy- 
ing personal opportunity and initiative. We have 
seen Iowa encouraging paternalistic experiments 
which run contrary to the law of sound economics, 
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and promise to create a fool’s paradise by legislative 
edict. We have seen the states of California, Oregon, 
Washington, New York, Wisconsin and others, as 
well as our national government itself, flirting with 
proposals which would put the government into 
business competition with private citizens and tax- 
payers. So far, the common sense of the people has 
generally repudiated any program which seemed to 
undermine constitutional rights and liberties. 


AY attempt is made to demonstrate (August 2, 
1926) that the distribution of corporate stock 
among private citizens constitutes “real public 
ownership of industry” through ‘“‘customer owner- 
ship.” Objection is made (“A Sure Way to Boost 
Taxes,” August 9, 1926) to the municipal operation 
of water works, coal yards, harbor and terminal 
facilities, public markets, airplane landing fields, and 
of public comfort stations (Note, the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal of New York City has now introduced 
the genial custom of compulsory payment for the 
use of its lavatories.): 


Shall government continue [ask E. Hofer & Sons] 
until it is operating grocery stores, clothing stores, 
newspapers and other business? 

There is no use kicking about taxes, if we sanction 
increasing activity by the government in every field 
of business and industry. 


As a side light on the “nonpolitical” character of 
this propaganda, in the same release it is made clear 
that this applies only to the two major parties. 
Third parties need not apply: 


In the United States we have two great political 
parties, one is a check on the other. If the party in 
power fails to meet the public needs, it requires no 
great amount of change in the public mind to trans- 
fer power to its opponent . . . The condition of 
France today, is due as much to factions and fac- 
tional disharmony in the legislative branch of the 
government as to the effects of war . . . If there is 
a lesson for the United States in the financial and 
industrial chaos of European countries, it is that we 
must avoid blocs and factions and continue to chart 
our course through the medium of two pretty evenly 
balanced parties. This may not promote the dema- 
gogue, but it will promote national progress and 
prosperity. 


However, later it appears that the real trouble with 
France is not factional disharmony but the Hofers’ 
sworn enemy, public ownership: 


There is hope for Belgium and France [the Hofers 
admit] if they will get their industries out of politics, 
and, under private enterprise, allow them to operate 
on a money making and tax paying basis, rather than 
on the present paternalistic tax consuming plan 
which impoverishes the nation. [“Adopting American 
Business Methods.” Industrial News Bureau bulletin, 


August 23, 1926.] 


On August 16, 1926, the Industrial News Bureau 
attacks the discovery by the governor of Oregon that 
the utility rates in his State are unfair. “It is inter- 
esting to note that this discovery comes just previ- 
ous to a general state election, where the people will 
be called upon to vote for a governor...” On 
August 23, 1926, the bulletin complains of the mount- 
ing local taxation. ‘Enormous expenditures are 


being made for all kinds of public undertakings. 


Local taxes have been constantly increasing. All of 


these taxes are added to the cost of living through 
increased prices and rents.” On the same date, it 
contains an article on “Inconsistencies of Regu- 
lation” which states in part: 


While one hesitates to criticize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, because it is a semi-judicial 
body and is responsible for many sound rulings, 
nevertheless, as the Rai/way Age points out, its posi- 
tion in denying reasonable freight rate advances 
seems inconsistent with previous statements and 
principles laid down by the Commission. 


Would not increased freight rates add “to the cost of 
living through increased prices and rents’’? 


O add insult to the intelligence in this freight- 

rate argument, seven months later the Hofers 
are attacking railway labor in this peculiar manner 
— “The People Pay” (March 28, 1927): 


It is interesting to consider what would happen to 
the common citizen if all the wage increases de- 
manded by railway employees were granted, if all the 
tax raising bills proposed in state and national legisla- 
tive bodies were passed, and if all the wage demands 
in other trades were allowed. 

The cost of living would be doubled in the twin- 
kling of an eye and the problem of living increased 
twofold. 


Would it interest the Industrial News Bureau “‘to 
consider what would happen to the common citi- 
zen” if all the rate increases demanded by public- 
service corporations were granted? Would it not also 
“double the cost of living” and “increase the prob- 
lem of living”? 

On March 2, 1927, the Industrial News Bureau 
flatly declares that “Cities like Boston and Seattle, 
on both shores of Our Country, accomplished no 
good result in political operation on their transit 
systems.” : 

In April, 1927, the Hofers are complaining that 
“During the past five years our State and local 
governments have put us deeper into debt at the 
rate of $3,300,000 a day.” Low taxation and anti- 
public-ownership propaganda are indissolubly wed- 
ded in item after item until one is almost persuaded 
that the Hofers have our best interests at heart. 
Every line that they write breathes the spirit of the 
best financial conservatism. (Continued on page 48) 
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Southern Slavery Revised 
| By Clarence E. Cason 


ITHOUT doubt the Emancipation Proc- 

W lamation, for which we honor Abraham 
Lincoln, administered a stinging setback 

to Southern slavery. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Civil War did not demolish peonage in the cotton 
States. After about half a century of experimenta- 
tion, a new system 


and 58 per cent are tenant-operated; in Georgia the 
average size is 81.9 acres, and 66 per cent are in 
the hands of tenants. Corresponding figures for 
the Middle Western States are different: farms are 
much larger, and fewer are operated by tenants. 
In Iowa, which ranks first in value of agricultural 

products, farms aver- 





has been evolved. To 
the ante-bellum situa- 
tion the new system 
bears a relationship 
which in some re- 
spects is comparable 
to the sale of alco- 
holics by bootlegging 
and the sale of liquor 
under government 


The condition of the tenant farmer in the South gives 
plenty of reason for wondering just what the Emancipation 
Proclamation may have accomplished. Although Simon 
Legree and his bloodhounds have passed from the picture, 
they have descendants who keep a fairly large percentage of 
the negro and ‘‘ poor-white’’ farmers in what is virtual slav- 
ery. Uncle Tom is still bound by a bill of sale — covered 

by a good round mortgage 


age 156.8 acres, and 
tenants work 41.7 per 
cent of them; the 
situation in Illinois is 
similar; tenants 
operate only 29.5 per 
cent of Ohio farms, 
and only 24 per cent 
of those in Minnesota. 

The fact that well 





control. The new 
practices are more furtive, more defiant of regula- 


tion, and their administration generally is in the. 


hands of a lower class of citizens. 

Few of the so-called “old families” of the South 
now have any considerable amount of property. 
They lost it all during the Civil War. Land is now 
owned, as a rule, by persons who have acquired vast 
acreages through the system of loans, mortgages, 
and seizures. After the Civil War the huge planta- 
tions were gradually split into small farms. To pay 
debts one sold a tract here and another tract there. 
In time, consequently, the split-up plantation lands 
came to be owned by an entirely different class of 
people — money lenders, small bankers, enterprising 
tradesmen. After the course of years these individ- 
uals, tacking their patches together, found their 
holdings to be considerable anu their control over 
mankind undeniable. Then it was that they began 
to be known as “capitalists.” Most of these persons 
have little or no actual contact with the land which 
they own. The work is done by tenants. The tenants 
are the bond slaves of the new order. In the ante- 
bellum days the slaves, at worst, were given the care 
and consideration which one would accord a valuable 
piece of property. Under the contemporary régime, 
most of those who till the soil — white and black 
on equal terms — have few of the advantages of old 
Uncle Tom and most of the disadvantages. South- 
ern slavery, revised, has gone democratic — and not 
in a way to gladden the heart of Thomas Jefferson. 
It has the usual defects of freedom, equality, and 
democracy. 

In Mississippi the average farm is 66.9 acres, 
and 66 per cent of all the farms are operated by 
tenants; in Alabama the average size is 76.4 acres, 


over half of the farms 
in the Southern States are managed by tenants may 
have significant relationship to the fact that the 
Middle Western States rank toward the front in 
agricultural valuations, while none of the Southern 
States named has a rank higher than nineteenth. 
It is possible, though open to question, that South- 
ern soil may not be as friendly to its characteristic 
crops as that of the Middle Western States is to 
wheat and corn. Climate certainly is, on the whole, 
obviously more favorable in the South. Why, then, 
should agriculture remain stolidly rooted in its 
tracks in the Southern States — watching industry 
alone go forward, watching industry alone enjoying. 
the benefits of propitious climate and natural re- 
sources — blinking its eyes at those who weep over 
its comparatively affluent brother in the North? 


HE answer does not have to be built upon 
mere speculation. Contributing factors are too 
tangible to require even the slightest explanation 
or interpretation. The facts speak for themselves. 
Impossible as it may seem, the typical tenant 
farmer of Mississippi, Georgia, or Alabama lives 
on about $15 a month. Of course the family raises 
a few vegetables for food, and has some live stock 
for meat. But the $15 a month is the normal and 
generally recognized stipend. In the usual family of 
this type one may expect the birth of a child regu- 
larly with every harvest. The more poverty-stricken 
they are, the more half-naked children one may 
see sprawled upon the plank floors of their pine- 
board shacks. 
The tenant farmer’s yearly cycle may be said 
to start in March, for during this month he goes to 
his landlord or banker and negotiates his annual 
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loan. The loan is regularly $200. As security he 
mortgages his entire possessions and his expected 
crop of that year. Nor does he receive $200 in cash. 
On the legal papers it is clearly stipulated that $50 
must be spent for fertilizer, and that another $50 
must be reserved to feed the live stock used in mak- 
ing the crop. The remaining $100 is not turned 
over to the tenant at once. Not by any means. He 
may obtain it at the rate of $15 a month for six 
months — $90. The remaining $10 goes for interest. 


OW if the tenant is lucky, he will make three 
bales of cotton. At $100 a bale these bring him 
$300. He pays to have his cotton ginned (the gin 
makes a public record of the amount, to safeguard 
lenders and landowners) and bound into bales. 
The bales he hauls to a bonded warehouse, taking a 
sample of his cotton and a receipt for his three bales. 
In case he does not wish to sell his cotton on the spot, 
he must take his warehouse receipt immediately 
to the person who holds his mortgage. The receipt 
is attached to the mortgage. The holder of the mort- 
gage is at liberty to sell the tenant’s cotton at any 
time he may desire. 

After paying off the mortgage, the farmer has 
$100 in cash, as capital upon which to maintain 
his family until the next March rolls round. Some- 
times during the winter he may sell a few hogs, raise 
some vegetables for the market, grow a few bushels 
of peaches or apples, or haul hickory wood or pine 
kindling into town for sale at $1.25 a load. But it is 
customary for him to “rest” during the late fall, 
winter, and early spring. It would be “peculiar” or 
“suspicious” otherwise. 

Such is the cycle of the tenant farmer’s life, pro- 
vided everything goes well. If there is illness, how- 
ever, or other mishap, the crop may not come forth. 
He then is at the mercy of the man who owns his 
mortgage. In place of the two bales of cotton, he 
can give only what one might term his freedom. As 
further unheralded misfortunes may descend upon 
him, the actual status of his bondage becomes more 
and more complicated. Often, indeed, lawyers who 
have specialized in the twists and turns of this new 
common law are somewhat at a loss to distribute 
the income from successful crops equitably among 
the creditors. 

Nor does his dependence upon the $200 in March 
mean the end of the tenant’s fealty. The landlord 
regularly exacts at least one fourth of the crop as 
the owner’s “share.” If the owner furnishes live 
stock, farming implements, or any other necessary 
supplies, he is said to be “running” the farmer. 
When an owner runs the farmer, his share is of 
course greater. 

For many years Southern agricultural colleges and 
farming experts have been calling out for “diversi- 
fication — diversification!” If these well-meaning 
gentlemen would only meet the situation squarely, 


they would realize that diversification — patently 
requisite as it is— cannot possibly be instituted 
until the present system of farm mortgages and 
land ownership is modified. 


Throughout the Southern States the owners’ | 


shares of cotton crops are traditionally less than 
their shares of any other crop. If the owner takes 
one fourth of the cotton, he will take one third of 
the corn or the alfalfa, or even more of potatoes, 
sugar cane, or peanuts. The reason for such a general 
rule rests upon the fact that cotton is the only crop 
upon which the mortgage holder has a positive 
check. A small farmer — with his owner some miles 
away in a town, as most of them are — might easily 
grow some corn or hay and sell it without letting his 
master know. But the warehouse receipts furnish 
some check on cotton; and in case there is a slip here, 
the ginning reports are quite inescapable. Conse- 
quently, the landowners have some indirect and 
also some very direct ways of insisting that cotton 
be grown almost exclusively. Hence, diversification 
waits upon a modification of the system. 

The situation involving the nontenant small 
farmer is the same to all intents and purposes. Own- 
ing his land, he does not have to pay yearly tribute 
to the landlord, but he is nevertheless a prey to 
mortgage and foreclosure. Unless the small free- 
holder is exceedingly wary, he will sooner or later, 
through the process of foreclosure — or other stand- 
ardized tricks of the trade — fall into the tenant 
class from which extrication is a difficult — some- 
times even an impossible — process. 

In nearly all the agricultural sections of the South, 
farm mortgages and promissory notes have a ready 
market value. Every small town hasits “ capitalists.” 
These men have grown wealthy by steadily and 
artfully securing legal control over large sections of 
land. Merchants, doctors, and lawyers obtain notes 
and mortgages which they cannot possibly collect. 
“Capitalists” buy them at a discount, playing for 
larger stakes than simple cash payment. And this 
is the class which has succeeded the ante-bellum 
gentry as the large landowners of the South. 

Descendants of the negro slaves and descendants 
of the “white trash” have in large numbers merely 
shifted masters since the days of Lincoln. There has 
been no influx of new blood on the farms; practically 
all the farmers are native born. In Mississippi, for 
instance, there are only 603 foreign-born farmers. 


ipy the new peons resent their positions, seek 
freedom from their thralldom, or a chance 
to realize profitable crops from their fertile soil? 
Not to speak of. They are simple folk. When the 
Mississippi River floods decreased the supply of 
cotton so much that, with the consequent rise in 
prices, some of them found themselves with $300 
or $400 in cash last October — they bought second- 
hand automobiles! 
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The 


Stones of 
Britain 


Moats, Walls, Battlements, and Towers 
Which Have Outlived Their Builders 
by Centuries and Stand as Monu- 
ments to Battles and Causes Half 
Forgotten. Some of Them Were 
Built in the Day of William 


the Conqueror 


RICHMOND BRIDGE AND CASTLE, YORK 


THE RIVER AND THE WALL WERE ONCE AN IMPREGNABLE 
DEFENSE. THEY HAVE LOST THEIR UTILITY BUT RETAINED 
THEIR BEAUTY 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE 


IVY CLOAKS THE CRUMBLING BATTLEMENTS AND GENTLES 
THE RAVAGES OF TIME 


All photographs from Underwood Press Service, London 
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GUILFORD KEEP CAISTER CASTLE 


** |, . FROM YONDER IVY-MANTLED TOW'R A MOATED GRANGE IN NORFOLK, DILAPIDATED AND UNROOFED. 
THE MOPING OWL DOES TO THE MOON COMPLAIN” NOTICE THE RENT NEAR THE TOP OF THE WALL 


KENILWORTH CASTLE, MADE FAMOUS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. HERE, ONCE, WAS THE STRONGHOLD OF SIMON DE MONTFORT, EARL OF LEICESTER 
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THE CASTLE AT CORFE, FROM THE VILLAGE CHURCH 
TOWER. A MEDIA:VAL FORTRESS IN RUINS 


AT LEFT, TINTAGEL CASTLE, WHERE TRISTRAM AND 
ISEULT MET UPON THE STAIRCASE ABOVE 
SURGE-BEAT CORNISH STRAND” 


RHUDDLAN CASTLE, NORTH WALES. A LAST OUTPOST OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 
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NEAR THE ROUND TABLE 


A CASTLE WAS A HOME AS 
WELL AS A FORTRESS. BROUGHAM 
CASTLE, AT PENRITH, IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND, LIES AT THE EDGE 
OF THE CUMBRIAN HILLS BELOW 
ULLSWATER 





A SERMON IN A STONE 


BLARNEY CASTLE, IRELAND, 

WHERE MANY A _ TOURIST HAS 

BEEN LOWERED HEAD OVER 

HEELS TO KISS A STONE AND 
THUS ACQUIRE WIT 





THE GRAMPIAN HILLS 


INVERLOCHY CASTLE, SCOTLAND, 
WITH LOWERING BEN NEVIS, 
THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES, BEHIND. TOWERS 
ARE REDUCED TO STUMPS AND 
WALLS TO HONEYCOMBS 
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War Graves 


By William Norwood Brigance 


HIS issue of the magazine bears the date 

July 14, 1928. The story here related oc- 

curred, to the day, ten years ago. Let us give 
it the setting. 

Run your mind back to July 14, 1918. The World 
War was raging at the eve of its greatest crisis — 
Chateau-Thierry. From Switzerland to the sea 
armies upon each side were viciously smashing at the 
other’s defense. It took no prophet to see that here 
was being played the last act of the long, bitter 
tragedy. Yet, with the high stake of life or death at 
issue, there came behind the lines on this day a 
pause in the fevered activity of war. For it was the 
féte day of France, the anniversary of the fallen 
Bastille, the birthday of the First Republic — 
fraught with such memories to sons and daughters 
of France as only July 4 carries to us in America. 

A day of sober thought it was, in that year 1918. 
Cemeteries were draped in flowers. Citizens, where- 
ever met together, were attired in Sunday garb and 
conversed in hushed tones. American soldiers were 
asked to remember the French recognition of our 
own national birthday, little more than a week 
previous, and to treat the day with reverence. 

Three of us on that afternoon stood before the 
grave of a French soldier — his wife, his son, and 
myself, a guest. The cemetery was by a small city, 
Saumur, in the Loire valley; but here, too, as in 
Flanders fields, were crosses “row on row,” until I 
wondered that even the loving eyes of a mother and 
son could so easily distinguish one grave from an- 
other. Yet they had walked with a sureness born of 
frequent visits, unerringly and unhesitatingly, to the 
foot of this grave among the others. 

Standing to one side, I saw the two living mem- 
bers of that broken family circle arrange flowers 
upon the fresh soil. It was done with hands that 
almost caressed. I saw them arise and pause to look 
with tear-dimmed eyes upon the flowers, the cross, 
the fresh grave — and no doubt to recall all that 
these meant in their lonely lives. I saw a suppressed 
quiver twist at the mother’s lips as they turned 
away from the grave, and the boy brush his 
hand across his eyes. 

War was hard upon women and children, I 
thought. But not yet had I seen its naked harshness. 
For the pathway of this mother and son was leading 
us, not out of the cemetery, but farther within. 
Without a word to each other, with thoughts in 
unison, their footsteps moved toward the older and 
more neglected graves. It was as if they had walked 
this path too many times before. 

A spoken question would have been a sacrilege. 





I followed silently. Back into the far corner of the 
cemetery we went, under the overhanging branches 
of black cypress trees, where the ground was damp 
and covered with moss, until we came to the stone 
wall itself marking the farthest limit. Here the boy 
paused and his mother joined him. Upon a spot that 
no eye save theirs could have known was a grave, 
they laid a small bouquet of flowers, offered a silent 
prayer, stood for a moment in solemn thought, then 
turned away. 

Outside of the cemetery, with those graves behind, 
I put this question: “Madame, whose was the grave 
under the cypress trees?” 

Not even a Conrad could have penned such a 
tragedy as written upon the face she turned to me: 

“That, m’sieu, was my father. J never saw him. 
He was killed in the War of 1870, three months before 
I was born!” 

Bit by bit the story unfolded. Of the fatherless 
girlhood; of the féte days when mother and daughter 
had stood soberly before this grave of 1870; of 
marriage; of the call to arms of 1914; of the tragedy 
of 1916, leaving two graves instead of one. “It is 
always so,” quietly concluded this daughter of 
France. “Every generation has seen our land 
invaded. My father saw it. My husband saw it. 
My son shall see it.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed. “Yes, and I shall be a 
soldier. They shall pay! You'll see.” 

The mother replied, “Yes, you shall be a soldier. 
All men of France must be soldiers.”’ And then, in a 
thinner voice, she added, “And all women of France 
must be wives and mothers of soldiers.” 


HAT boy of twelve who, ten years ago, 

made his Hannibal’s vow of vengeance is now 
twenty-two years old — a man, a voter. Upon this 
day, July 14, 1928, without a doubt he will stand 
once more before the graves of his father and his 
grandfather. He will decorate them with flowers. 
He will pause for a moment of solemn thought. Of 
what is he thinking? Has the decade softened his 
vow? Or does he stand there today in military uni- 
form renewing that vow? Upon both banks of the 
Rhine, French and German, are millions of sons and 
daughters, like this youth, who are orphans of war. 
They, too, upon féte days stand before graves of 
their fathers, robbed from them by war. Of what are 
they thinking? What vows have they taken? 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” As a nation think- 
eth, so is it. But there are two streams of national 
thought. One is the platitudes uttered for public 
consumption by politicians — or, as we sometimes 
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dignify the label, by statesmen. The other is that 
inner surge of thought and emotion rooted. in the 
great masses — often inarticulate, always ineffec- 
tively expressed, sometimes thwarted by public 
servants, but when too long suppressed flaring out in 
mighty strength and sweeping even governments 
before it. 


\ \ ] E look for peace toward Washington, Locarno, 

Geneva. It were wiser to remember that these 
often are but the whitecaps. There is an under- 
current in the inarticulate voice of the masses. That 
undercurrent of the masses in Europe finds no echo 
in American national life. It is foreign to our very 
thought. We can fight a war, even in Europe, then 
come home and pick up the threads of life where we 
left them. The pursuits of commerce engage our 
attention. Politics and oil scandals serve us for 
gossip. As for war graves, they are few and most of 
them are far away. 

But some of our neighbors in Europe are not so 
fortunate. War graves are clustered in every ceme- 
tery. A sixth part of their land is laid waste, until 
even toil and time of a decade cannot restore it. 
Its manhood has lost-one each five, and that fifth 
was of its best blood. Tragedy is written upon its 
land and its people. Remember, this has happened, 
not once, not twice, but with clocklike regularity 
once in each generation — thirty times in fifteen 
centuries. Is it strange that sour grapes eaten so 


often by the fathers have at last set the children’s 
teeth on edge? 

Of all this, we in America know nothing. We do 
not understand its effect upon the mind of people 
that endure it. With our eyes only upon the council 
halls and our ears attuned only to political mouth- 
ings of Europe, we naturally delude ourselves that 
the ills of the Old World are simply the wages of 
sinful intrigue. Never sitting by their firesides, never 
hearing their inarticulate cry, never feeling the 
gnawing fear of invasion which burdens them by day 
and haunts them by night, the devastating power of 
this undercurrent is beyond our understanding. 

We merely see the armed camps and read of secret 
conclaves. To us it makes the ills of the Old World 
appear simple. In fact, so simple as to be suspicious 
to any thinking mind. But with a holier-than-thou 
attitude we wrap around us a cloak of righteousness, 
talk loudly of “intrigues of the Old World,” and 
publicly thank God that we are not as others of His 
own children. 


LORD, give us understanding, tolerance, 

sympathy. Let us see that humanity is not 
altered by three thousand miles of salt water. Make 
us humble in our good fortune. Make us wise enough 
never to sow hatred among our growing neighbors 
of this hemisphere, lest our children, even as the 
children of Europe have done, will reap of our seed 
the same bitter fruit. 


An Eternity in Three Days 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


actual significance of the events of the mo- 
mentous three days in 1918 which changed 
German victory to German defeat. The truth is no 
derogation of the Allied armies which fought 
through to the victorious end on the western front. 
It is not taking anything from their glory, so nobly 
earned by the British and French, to state the 
proved fact that the victorious end would not have 
been attained had it not been for the American mili- 
tary reénforcement given at this desperate crisis. 
In 1918 Sir Douglas Haig wrote in an official 
dispatch that this “marked the crisis.” But lately 
there have been forgetful statements abroad, which 
can only be described as finding it easier to win the 
war ten years afterwards than was found possible in 
1918, when the Allies were being defeated. The col- 
lapse of Russia had allowed the Germans to make an 
overwhelming concentration of forces against the 
British and French on the western front. Their suc- . 
cessive attacks had plunged through the Allied 


\ this tenth anniversary we should realize the 


defenses until the Allied armies were dislocated, with 
all their reserves absorbed. When the Germans broke 
over the supposedly impregnable Chemin des Dames 
as if its defenses did not exist, it became evident that 
the Allied armies would not be able to stop the 
German assaults. 

At that time, neither friends nor foes had any 
belief in the appearance of an American Army as a 
fighting force. The Allied leaders were still urging 
their mistaken policy of scattering American troops 
among the Allies. Providentially, this had been 
overruled by our Administration in support of Gen- 
eral Pershing. The unexpected was destined to 
happen, and the stage was already being set for the 
great drama. The Germans were preparing, almost 
openly, for their final drive in complete confidence 
that they had so impaired the Allied armies that 
resistance would be impossible. In this belief they 
gathered their troops against the Chateau-Thierry 
salient. But they had left out of their calculations 
the new factor in the situation, that came as a 
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surprise. Massed forces of American troops were to 
be thrown into the decisive battle, and these were to 
change the whole aspect of this battle. 

There have been many crises in military history, 
but it would be hard to find one that has been made 
so definite a matter of record by the official testi- 
mony of the highest authority. This record cannot be 
expunged, and it proved that the Allied armies were 
in a situation that made necessary the American 
reénforcement. The following pronouncements 
clearly defined the crisis of the World War, and there 
is no need of any addition or explanation: 


General Foch has presented to us a statement of 
the utmost gravity . . . as there is no possibility 
of the British and French increasing the numbers of 
their divisions . . . there is great danger of the war 
being lost unless the numerical inferiority of the 
Allies can be remedied as rapidly as possible by the 
advent of American troops ... We are satisfied 
that General Foch .. . is not 


uninterrupted victorious advance. The rebound of 
the Allies from the depths of depression to exultation 
was immediate, “for in those three days the morale 
of all the Allies had been born anew.” Equally 
marked was the effect upon the Germans of this 
startling overturn. The transition of the Germans 
from the elation of victory to the despondency of 
defeat followed at once. Nothing that could be 
written would express this great change as forcibly 
as the statement given out by the broken German 
Chancellor Hertling a few days before his death: 
“At the beginning of July, 1918, I was convinced, I 
confess it, that before the first of September our 
adversaries would send us peace proposals. . . . We 
expected grave events in Paris for the end of July. 
That was on the 15th. On the 18th even the most 
optimistic among us knew that all was lost. The 
history of the world was played out in three days.” 

This most impressive verdict can never be chal- 


lenged. With it must be in- 





overestimating the needs of the 


case — 
Everyone knows that Ameri- 


cluded the true statement that, 
when the American military re- 


D. Lloyd George. 
Clemenceau. 
Orlando. 
Versailles Conference, June 12, 
1918. 

We recognize that the com- 
batant troops to be dispatched in 
July may have to include troops 
which have had insufficient train- 
ing, but we consider the present 
emergency such as to justify a 
temporary and exceptional de- 
parture by the United States — 

Foch. 
Milner. 


can troops played an important 
part in turning the tide of the 
Great War in favor of the Allies 
at the second battle of the 
Marne. But few realize that Cha- 
teau-Thierry saw the first fight- 
ing of American forces as a 
separate unit — and that their 
participation under their own 
officers was decided upon as a 
final desperate effort to stop the 
triumphal entry of German 
troops into Paris. Captain Froth- 


_ ingham recalls how the history of 


the world came to be rewritten in 
three days 


enforcement gave its decisive 
aid, the United States Navy 
was as much a factor in the 
battle as if the guns of its fleet 
had been on the firing line. It 
was only by the unprecedented 
effort of our Navy that this 
American reénforcement was 
possible. An unerring instinct 
had cast the scale of our Army 
in great totals and had made the 
main object of the United 
States Navy the transportation 








Pershing. 


of these troops overseas. This 
was far ahead of any ideas of the 








Agreement, June 5, 1918. 


The Germans were so overconfident that they 
allowed it to become evident that the Chateau- 
Thierry salient would be the point of greatest dan- 
ger and a group of American divisions was collected 
in this region. Col. R. H. C. Kelton, U. S. A., de- 
scribed this situation: “It was no longer a question 
as to which division had completed training accord- 
ing to any alleged schedule; it was a dire emergency, 
and a question as to what troops of any class were 
most available for Chateau-Thierry — to help the 
French in a desperate attempt to save Paris.” This 
American force comprised seven divisions, the equiv- 
alent of more than fifteen divisions of any European 
army, as the strength of an American division was 
27,000. They were American fighting units under the 
command of their own officers in the ensuing action 
of July 15-18. 

The result of these fateful three days was to turn 
back the German armies in defeat. But this does not 
express a fraction of the moral effect produced by the 
enforced retreat of the Germans after four months of 


Entente Allies, who had not 
considered the presence of American troops in 
France as making possible anything more than a 
general reénforcing of the weak spots along the 
lines already manned by the British and French. 
For it was not until the reverses of 1918 that the 
Allies awoke to the necessity of transporting the 
American troops on a large scale. From the beginning 
in 1917, this had been the task of the United States 
Navy, casting all other aims into the shade. As 
Admiral Gleaves has stated: “Until May, 1918, 
almost all of our troops were embarked on our own 
naval transports.” These were the American troops 
who were in time to play their part in the decisive 
engagements of July, 1918. 

Consequently, what Colonel Kelton well called 
“the miracle of Chateau-Thierry” was, in fact, the 
measure of the success of the threefold effort of the 
United States: industrial, naval, military. For all 
three great forces were codrdinated to produce the 
American reénforcement on the battlefield at the 
crisis of the World War. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


about as rapidly as the shape of a woman’s 

hat. Just about a year ago, for instance, we 
were all buying “Scrapbooks” or jabbering French 
in response to the “gasp of amazement” school of 
advertising. Too, not so long ago, there was the 
“brag” or “prideful” school, to say nothing of the 
“fear and chagrin” appeal and the “health” motif. 
And it was just about at the time when the amaze- 
ment people were emitting their last gasp that 
another school sprang up, namely, the “surplus” or 
“wasteful” school. 

This movement began modestly enough with the 
plea that we should never buy less than two tooth- 
brushes at one time, and preferably half a dozen or 
more. Next came the news that a home with less 
than three different kinds of writing paper was a 
home in name only and no fit place for the rearing of 
children. And again, you will doubtless remember 
the advice of a certain manufacturer of toilet 

. lotions: “ Douse it on liberally!”’ And so the watch- 
makers, looking about in astonishment, discovered 
that certain otherwise wholesome men were posses- 
sors of but a single watch and broke out with the 
headline: ““Are You a Two-Watch Man?” And 
remembering that this movement is still in its early 
stages, read this clipping from the catalogue of an 
optical company: 

WHY ONE PAIR OF GLASSES? 

To suggest that a person needs but one pair of 
glasses is, today, almost unheard of, unless absolute 
poverty is admitted. The man or woman completely 
dependent upon lenses for vision must, of course, 
have a spare pair for emergencies. Aside from the 
“spare” pair, the eyeglass wearer of today can use, 
handily, several pairs of glasses. . . . It is good busi- 
ness to supply every patient with more than one pair 
of glasses. There is, of course, an additional profit, 
but the element of service is not overlooked by the 
wearer.” [There follows a list of the various types of 
eyeglasses and their uses, particular emphasis being 
placed on “the dict of fashion.”’] 


* * * 


NASHIONS in advertising, it appears, change 


Now, the position taken here by the optical com- 
pany seems a little weak, resting, as it does, princi- 
pally on a certain hypothetical “dict of fashion.” 
Instead of standing on such vague and not at all 
irresistible argument as this, why don’t the makers 
of optical goods turn out their glasses in such a form 
that the wearer must have — and wear — three or 
four pairs of glasses? Simply let them (I really 
ought to send this to Printers’ Ink) reduce the 
power of their lenses by, say, fifty per cent, thus 
absolutely compelling the customer to wear two 


pairs instead of the present one. And I leave it for 
some hustling young production manager to come 
rushing into the president’s office for a dialogue 
something like this: 

“Listen, Mr. Simpkins — you know that stunt 
we put over of getting the public crazy over two 
pairs of half-power glasses? Well, I’ve got a wonder- 
ful idea!” 

“That’s what we want, Gherkin — young men 
with ideas —” 

“Well, why not make only twenty-five per cent 
glasses?” 

“Just a minute; I don’t quite get your thought.” 

“If we make twenty-five per cent glasses, they'll 
have to wear four pairs!” 

“Hmm — not bad, not bad. Hmm — Gherkin, I 
believe you’ve hit on something Jig. But hold on — 
why not make twelve and a half per cent glasses? 
Then they’d have to have nine pairs — no, eight, I 
guess it would be.” 

“Mr. Simpkins, my hat’s off to you. Now I know 
why you are president of this company.” 

“And listen, Gherkin — with our four mounting 
colors and thirty-one styles, we can offer about as 
many combinations of glasses as there are hands in a 
poker deck!” 

“Mr. Simpkins, they’ll eat it up!” 

And, in the meantime, keep your eye on this 
“surplus” advertising seedling. Another year should 
see it a sturdy oak — 

* * * . 

O. O. McIntyre, recently called to account for his 
rather frequent grammatical malfeasances, has 
decided that all who make bold to criticize his 
shortcomings are either “pale little logrollers” or 
“pale little exquisites.” This seems to be a defense 
reaction particularly amusing when exhibited by a 
man who annually takes several dozen trunks of 
haberdashery on his travels; and if McIntyre has 
recently been going in for steer bulldogging or bare- 
knuckle boxing, it’s news to me. Indeed, McIntyre, 
photographed in his magnificent lounging robe and 
stiff collar for Vanity Fair, is something of an 
exquisite, himself. 

His latest cry of pain is directed at F. P. A., who 
was generous enough to inform McIntyre that the 
word “like” is not a conjunction. Hear Mr. Mc- 
Intyre’s retort courteous: 

“One of the thin-necked and pontificial [sic] 
what-is-its recently turned an apoplectic blue in 
public because of my use of like as a conjunction.” 

Which, as a species of literary criticism, appears 


to be little short of unique. 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


UST as I was reading “The Develop- 
J ment of English Biography” (Har- 
court), by Harold Nicolson, the 
biographer of Tennyson, Byron, and Ver- 
laine, I was confronted by a list of forth- 
coming biographies. There are no less 
than seventy-two, covering every con- 
ceivable type of life and period of history, 
and they are all announced as immi- 
nent, which means, I take it, that this 
is not a complete list of all the biogra- 
phies which will be published next au- 
tumn and winter, but a few of those which 
are ready for late summer and early fall 
publication. 

What is the reason for this apparently 
unlimited appetite for biography, which 
is popularly supposed to date from 
Lytton Strachey’s “Eminent Victori- 
ans” (1918)? Mr. Nicolson, in tracing the 
development of various types of biogra- 
phy in England, has some interesting re- 
marks to make in answer to this question: 
“In periods when the reading public be- 
lieve in God and in the life after death, 
their interest centres on what they would 
call the eternal verities, their interest in 
mundane verities declines. At such peri- 
ods biography becomes deductive, ethi- 
cal, didactic, or merely superficial. In 
periods, however, of speculation, doubt, 
or scepticism the reading public becomes 
predominantly interested in human be- 
havior, and biography, in order to meet 
this interest, becomes inductive, critical, 
detached, and realistic.” 

Looking backward Mr. Nicolson finds 
that “in the fourteenth century we had 
an impulse towards good biography, and 
that in the fifteenth century that im- 
pulse waned; that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury biography made a signal advance, 
only to recede again in the century that 
followed; that in the eighteenth century 
it reached a high state of excellence, and 
thereafter collapsed under the Victori- 
ans.” Thanks to Sir Edmund Gosse and 
Lytton Strachey, there is hope, according 
to Mr. Nicolson, for the Twentieth 
Century. I confess that the mention of 
Gosse’s name in this juxtaposition startled 
me. The last biography of his which I 
read was his life of Swinburne, as conven- 
tional, as euphemistic, and as timid a 
tome as ever adorned a Victorian drawing- 
room table. Nor could I recall that his 
lives of Donne, Ibsen, Coventry Pat- 
more, Sir Thomas Browne, or Gray had 
precisely revolutionized the art of biogra- 
phy. What book had the alert Mr. Nicol- 
son in mind? Why, of course, “Father and 
Son,” assuredly one of the most remarka- 
ble books of its kind in English. The 
others “will for long remain as models of 


By Ernest Boyd 


grace and dexterity, but they will not live 
as models of biography. Sir Edmund 
Gosse as a biographer will be judged by 
‘Father and Son.’ For to this work he 
brought great courage, great originality, 
and consummate literary art.” 

As late as 1911, that is, four years after 
the appearance of Gosse’s study of his 
father, Sir Sydney Lee was describing the 
function and ethics of biography “in a 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
Jerome. By Maurice Bedel (Viking 
Press). 

Sweden’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 
Eva’s Apples. By William Gerhardi 

(Duffield). 
Norway’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton), 


GENERAL 


Pressure Politics. By Peter Odegard 
(Columbia University Press). 

Remy de Gourmont. Translated by 
Richard Aldington.(Pascal, Friede). 

Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold 
Whitridge (Holt). 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. By 
George Bernard Shaw (Brentano’s). 











fully nineteenth-century spirit,” to 
quote Mr. Nicolson. “Biography, for 
him, was essentially commemorative: it 
must be serious, it must possess a quality 
‘which stirs and firmly holds the atten- 
tion of the earnest-minded’; while aiming 
at ‘the truthful transmission of personal- 
ity,” it must deal with exploits as well as 
character, it must deal with important 
people.” Such were the superstitions 
which Gosse and his successors have had 
to disregard. Important as “Father and 
Son” may have been, “Eminent Vic- 
torians” is the work which really marks 
the beginning of Twentieth Century 


biography. 


She isa noted worker in the same field, 

but by no means an imitator, Mr. 
Nicolson’s comments on Lytton Strachey 
are very valuable: “Everybody was de- 
lighted and amused, but when they had 
recovered from their amusement they 
realized that behind it all lay something 
far more serious and important —a fervent 
belief, for instance, in intellectual hon- 
esty; an almost revivalist dislike for 
the second-hand, the complacent, or 


conventional; a derisive contempt for emo- 
tional opinions; a calm conviction that 
thought and reason are in fact the most 
important element in human nature; a 
respect, ultimately, for man’s uncon- 
querable mind.” 

More people think they can imitate 
Lytton Strachey’s style than can share 
and understand his fundamental point of 
view, and Mr. Nicolson rightly deplores 
these imitators. At the same time, he does 
not hold that Lytton Strachey can write 
“pure” biography, for a thesis is de- 
structive of such biography, as exemplified 
in Lockhart and Boswell, and Strachey 
has a thesis. Boswell’s Johnson and Lock- 
hart’s Scott are held up by Mr. Nicolson 
as the two greatest English biographies, 
in that they combine the true functions of 
the biographer with a fine sense of literary 
style and composition. The Boswellian 
formula perished when Dr. Arnold went 
to Rugby in 1828. “On that day Victori- 
anism was born.” 


UITABLY enough, “the true Vic- 

torian fog descended upon English 
biography” when Stanley published his 
life of Arnold. I have just been reading 
“Dr. Arnold of Rugby” (Holt), by Arnold 
Whitridge, and I should like to know how 
Mr. Nicolson would classify this em- 
inently Victorian volume. Mr. Whitridge 
is as serious as his illustrious great- 
grandfather, and I am afraid Mr. Nicol- 
son would see in this book a throwback 
to what he calls “the bag-and-baggage 
return to hagiography,” and certainly 
a not very effective reply to Lytton 
Strachey’s deadly chapter on the same 
subject. 

It is a curious fact that France has not 
yet produced a Lytton Strachey; that is 
to say, a biographer who would do for 
Victor Hugo or Napoleon III what 
Strachey has done for Manning and Gen- 
eral Gordon. Yet such an approach would 
seem theoretically to be more natural to 
the French than to the English genius. 
On the other hand, we in English have no 
Maurois, who has set no less than two 
publishers to commissioning “ romanced”’ 
lives of all and sundry by the gross. 

Eminent Americans are being subjected 
to a species of biography which is char- 
acteristically known as “debunking.” 
There is, alas! a vast difference between 
the debunking method and the Lytton 
Strachey method, and I am afraid the 
debunkers bore me as much as the 
hagiographers exasperate Mr. Nicolson. 
An essay on the development of Ameri- 
can biography might be worth reading. 
Subtitle: “From Incense to Blackjack.” 
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A Spectroanalysis of Europe 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


EUROPE. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $5.00. 


LING leaves in his reader’s mind 

no doubt in regard to his own 
character and position. He is an aristocrat 
of aristocrats, and he believes in the un- 
qualified superiority of the aristocrat. In 
his native Esthonia, he says, all his fellow 
aristocrats were types for themselves, like 
the Homeric heroes; and because of their 
consciousness of uniqueness these Balts 
were able to support their fall as no other 
overthrown ruling class has done in this 
age. “The aristocratic structure of mind 
and spirit,” he adds, “is the highest 
human product in the absolute sense.” 
This character determines his point of 
view, which has a larger and freer range 
than that of almost any other contem- 
porary commentator on international 
problems of the spiritual and intellectual 
kind; and no doubt his position as a 
Baltic nobleman gives him much of that 
independence and disinterestedness, as of 
one who stands outside the great Euro- 
pean powers, which characterizes his 
bird’s-eye view of Europe. For he does 
survey Europe in a sense both from above 
and from outside, as an almost ideal 
example of Nietzsche’s “good European.” 
One of the charms of his book lies in its 
air of justice. “Every people,” he says, 
“has its good points. But not a single one 
has a divine right to haughtiness. . . . As 
long as they —the nations — think as 
greatly of themselves as they do today, 
there is no salvation for them. And the 
fact is that they are all of them more than 
imperfect. In not a single case does the 
reality even remotely correspond to the 
national opinion.” This impartiality of 
attitude and feeling Count Keyserling 
carries into his analysis of the various 
countries, among which, while he omits 
Russia, he includes Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Holland, and the Baltic and Balkan 
States. It is perhaps his views of these 
latter smaller countries, which receive so 
little attention from most commentators, 
that will interest his readers most, al- 
though his characterizations of England, 
Spain, France, and Germany are singu- 
larly original and penetrating. The Eng- 
lishman he describes emphatically as 
living through different functions than the 
Continental — as the “animal man,” at 


Cue HERMANN KEYSER- 


his highest end “the ideal model of the 
political animal.” On France perhaps the 
most acute point he has to make is that in 
a world from which love, in the strict 
sense of the word, is dying out, it is the 


> 


“last refuge of love,” which plays there 
exactly the same réle as of old. Again he 
says: “For me no doubt exists that 
ethically Spain stands at the apex of 
European mankind today. In other coun- 
tries all those bonds which condition 
nobility are falling to pieces,” which he 
attributes to the fact that, as happens 
among desert peoples, “every Spaniard 
stands solitary and alone. The Spaniard 
knows that he must live out his own life, 
that in the last analysis no one can help 
him. Hence, his cult of manliness, of 
manly worth.” And of the predestined 
réle of Italy he remarks that, as always in 
its great periods, but this time more than 
ever before, “Italy will embody the 
principle of the paganism of antiquity.” 


T was to be expected that, in spite 
of his almost absolute impartiality, 
Count Keyserling should pay more atten- 
tion to the Germans than to any other race, 
and that he should find more good things 
to say of them. Here again, however, he 
preserves, on the whole, a just balance, 
observing among other things that while 
the scholar is the central German type, 
“the scholar is an essentially shallow 
person and even essentially stupid.” But 
it is interesting and surprising and a little 
dubious to note his insistence that “no 
other people in the world is so clearly 
called to occupy the universalistic pole as 
is the German. Should it perceive in this 
réle its authentic significance, then its 
impulse toward expansion, its very im- 
moderateness, will lose its dangerous 
character in the consciousness of others. 
For the struggle toward infinity properly 
bespeaks the universal, and no measure is 
too great for the all-embracing. Then 
Germany will become the land that lives 
for all, which is what every great German 
has always done.” This is almost the last 
réle that most outsiders would regard as 
properly in store for the Germans, who 
for so long have lived apparently for 
themselves alone, who have shown them- 
selves so unsympathetic and unimagina- 
tive in regard to other peoples, however 
true it is of such Germans of the last cen- 
tury as Goethe, Heine, and Nietzsche. In 
his speech on Pushkin, Dostoievsky with 
great plausibility claimed this character 
for his own country people, and there is no 
doubt that the greatest Russian writers as 
well as the world movements of modern 
Russia bear out the claim to a degree. 
But it is to his remarks on the smaller 
countries that most of us will turn with 
the greatest zest. In Hungary Count 
Keyserling finds most prominently a na- 
tion of aristocrats. “The Magyars,” he 


says, “are the most aristocratic race that 
lives in Europe today” — aristocratic in 
the sense that “in the consciousness of the 
aristocrat the emphasis lies on his unique- 
ness.” The ideal of the Hungarian is as 
much that of the aristocrat as the ideal of 
the Englishman is that of the gentleman; 
and in Hungary alone is to be found the 
type of the grand seigneur as he existed 
throughout Europe in the now remote 
past. Naturally, then, Keyserling finds 
Hungary most sympathetic as represent- 
ing the strongest countertendency to that 
of the increasing standardization of the 
rest of the world — a tendency which he 
combats with the utmost earnestness in 
the conclusion of his book. And, as might 
be expected, the Swiss are the people 
whom, as typifying the dourgeois spirit, he 
regards with the least sympathy. They 
have always had to steer a middle course 
between mighty powers, and this has 
resulted in a “complete lack of moral 
standards in all matters where they might 
endanger personal or national interests.”” 

In the three or four pages that he 
devotes to Roumania, in which he traces 
very clearly the Byzantine heritage to the 
Greeks, to the Turks, with their “heredi- 
tary heroism,” he concentrates more 
acute observations than one can find in 
most books devoted to the Balkans. But 
the Baltic States, so little known to most 
readers, are naturally the subject of his 
most warmly personal remarks, and espe- 
cially his own Esthonia. There he wit- 
nessed in person the birth of a nation. 


HEN he was a child the Esthonians 

were a servant class; and suddenly, 
at the end of the war, after having 
seemed to be in turn German and Russian, 
Esthonia became “unquestionably Es- 
thonian and nothing else.” The language 
was expanded to meet modern conditions, 
words being simply invented one after 
another; and much the same swift evolu- 
tion took place in Latvia and Lithuania, a 
nation that had to be not only freed but 
in part “re-invented.” Count Keyserling 
glories in the fact that the latest research 
has shown that the Indo-Germanic races 
came originally from his homeland and 
that the Goths dwelt there: “Today, no 
less than ever I belong to my home- 
land, as far as any wanderer on earth can 
have this feeling, for it is because I am a 
Balt, and not a German of the Reich, 
because I belong inwardly to two worlds, 
a border-dweller in space as well as in 
time, a Viking and a child of the steppes, 
carrying within me both the oldest tradi- 
tion and the remotest future, that I am 
able to do the things I am doing.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fapanese All. By J. Ingram Bryan. New . 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


O the Occidental mind, Japanese 

customs and particularly Japanese 
manners are still an unplumbed mystery. 
A consensus of American opinion regard- 
ing things Japanese would probably reveal 
an overwhelming opinion in favor of 
setting up Wallace Irwin’s schoolboy as 
the norm. Most Americans conceive the 
Japanese as being extremely childlike in 
their point of view upon matters which we 
take as a matter of course, and completely 
mysterious in the thoughts which play 
behind their inscrutable masks of faces. 
Dr. Bryan, who spent some sixteen years 
upon the faculties of various Japanese 
colleges, has turned his hand in this group 
of humorous essays to discussing some of 
the more common institutions of the Is- 
land Empire. To suggest several, there 
are the cook, the insect, the kiss, the con- 
ductor, the actor, the assassin, the guest, 
the wife, and the policeman. He seeks to 
picture customs which have their counter- 
parts in Occidental countries, allowing the 
incongruous habits of the Japanese in 
contrast with our own to account for 
most of the humor. The papers are not 
particularly searching in their observa- 
tions, nor are they meant to be. Candor 
compels the statement that some of them 
are too long. But the book will be illumi- 
nating to all those who do not know Ja- 
pan and find fascination in contemplating 
cherry blossoms and capacious kimonos. 


*e ke ¢ 


The Stream of History. By Goeffrey Par- 
sons. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


R. PARSONS, coming at the end of 

a long, if rapid, progression of 
“outlineers,” has followed the ambitious 
Wellsian formula and lifted the world 
from the shoulders of Atlas. If it is an 
outline you wish of what has gone on these 
few million years since this planet broke 
off from the sun and started shifting for 
itself, “The Stream of History” is an 
answer to your prayer. It is little short of 
amazing that the tale of the world, pre- 
historic and historical, could be told in as 
interesting a fashion as Mr. Parsons has 
contrived. The very mass of detail with 
which he is forced to deal makes it a task 
in itself to keep the result from anything 
better than mere tabulation. That the 
style is fresh and interesting is an exceed- 
ing great compliment to his abilities. A 
whole battery of geologists, paleontolo- 
gists, paleontographers, and historians in 
various fields would be required to pass 
just judgment upon the book as a whole. 
But “The Stream of History” is hardly 


addressed to these specialists. An outline, 
presumably, should be aimed at stimulat- 
ing general minds to greater interest in 
particular fields. It should suggest rather 
than fully inform. In this endeavor, Mr. 
Parsons should be signally successful. 
Only one improvement might have been 
suggested upon his admirable work. A 
bibliography at the end, listing one out- 
standing work in each of the myriad 
fields the book covers would have been an 
invaluable assistance to those who de- 
sired to pursue the thread of his story in 
a more detailed fashion. Such a bibliog- 
raphy would have been something to 
compile, but one feels in noting the magni- 
tude of the work he has completed, that it 
would not have been impossible for Mr. 
Parsons. 
* eek K€ 


Sunset Gun. By Dorothy Parker. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


N these poems Miss Parker demon- 
strates again that her very genuine 
lyric gift is overlaid by a troublesome and 
bitter humor which only rarely allows her 
to express herself without looking in the 
mirror and sticking out her tongue at 
herself and life in general. A lyric poet, 
writing subjectively, must take himself 
— or herself — seriously if his work is to 
be regarded as sincere. Everyone, au fond, 
does take himself seriously, and the poet 
— one assumes — is concerned with tell- 
ing the truth about his ultimate emotions. 
Now, Miss Parker is probably not the 
witty, acrid, whimsical woman of the 
world she makes herself out to be. In 
these poems, which range from smartness 
through farce to a cry of passionate long- 
ing or regret, one gets the impression that 
this immensely clever woman is somehow 
tragic and forlorn. And so, if the individ- 
ual poems fail to achieve much more 
than amusement, the book as a whole 
has something poignant and affecting 
about it which gives it the dignity of 
genuine achievement. 


ese ee * 


Eva’s Apples. By William Gerhardi. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 


VEN before the author gives him a 

direct hint, the reader will have 
realized that Eva is Tessa of “The Con- 
stant Nymph” in a different world. 
Elements which made that novel delight- 
ful have entered into this one. But this is 
Tessa among happy-go-lucky Russians 
and English youths of the jazz age — 
unhappy moderns who love her but are 
never able to grasp the joy she might 
mean. Mr. Gerhardi paints a world of 
people unhampered by conventions but 


shackled by something worse — their 
own intelligence, which is sufficient to see 
the futility of life without passionate 
realization of beauty, but not sufficient 
to let them discover which instincts would 
lead to that realization; at the same time 
it is an intelligence which will not let 


‘them follow impulses blindly. A world of 


such men and women, dominated by Lord 
Ottercove, the wizard of newspaperdom 
who can bring anything to pass through a 
web of words, is almost brought to an end 
by a mad — or inspired? — scientist who 
disintegrates the atom. Eva persuades him 
to leave a little of it for her child. A few 
souls on a feeble new planet, they suddenly 
see the possibilities they have destroyed. 
Mr. Gerhardi sits apart laughing; he has 
painted the full nonsense of a “ Finnigan 
Begin. Again” life. At times one leaves 
his book feeling that one has looked too 
long at a cubist picture. At others, one 
sees through the flickering of his Lewis 
Carroll nonsense the sudden flash of a 
design. Many a modern will finish reading 
stabbed with a sense of something ridic- 
ulous in ourselves. 


ese e * * 


China’s Crucifixion. By Putnam Weale. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

R. WEALE’S would have been a 
good novel had the story been 
laid in France, Germany, or the Island of 

Yap. His characters are real, their des- 

tinies are developed with a skillful casual- 

ness which gives the effect of inevitability, 
and the story is well told. But undoubt- 
edly a great deal of interest in this book 
is added by the fact that it concerns the 
doings of Europeans in the China of 
today. In this office we always refer 
editorially to that country as “the chaos 
which is China,” and Mr. Weale has 
demonstrated that we are right. He has 
known China intimately for years. Many 
readers will recall the singular interest of 
his “Indiscreet Letters from Peking” in 
which a candid and rather cruel humor 
manhandled the jumble of diplomats, 
missionaries, and casuals of all nations, 
herded together in the Foreign Quarter 
during the Boxer uprising. In this instance 
Mr. Weale has shown in a dramatic way 
the unhappy effect of militaristic Western 
civilization on China. It is a land of 
buccaneers, of generals who fight as 
feudal barons fought in the middle 
ages of Europe, but with infinitely more 
dangerous weapons. It is a land of gigantic 
adventure and incredibly cruel ambition. 

All this and more one learns from Mr. 

Weale’s vivid narrative. An excellent 

book — but uncomfortable. 
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The Story of the Week 
The Price of a Quest for Glory 


O: June 24, in response to radio 


messages, the Italian ship Citta 

di Milano steamed the sixty miles 
from Kings Bay, Spitsbergen, to Virgo 
Bay. There she took aboard Gen. UMBERTO 
NoBILE, commander of the wrecked diri- 
gible, Italia, who had been rescued a few 
hours before by Lieut. Ernar-Paat 
Lunpsore from the ice floe off North East 
Land which had been his desolate home 
since May 25. But it was not LunpBorG 
who brought the general to Virgo Bay. 
The daring young aviator carried him 
only to the Quest, base ship of the Swedish 
rescue party, where he was transferred 
to a seaplane for the remainder of the 
journey. Lunpzorc tilted the nose of his 
light craft upward and returned for other 
members of the party. But upon his second 
flight he was not so successful. In landing 
upon the ice floe where five of the Italia’s 
men were still marooned, his plane lost 
balance and crashed. The depleted party 
was increased once more to six. 

Since radio communication with a part 
of the Italia’s crew was established upon 
June 8, it has become possible to piece 
together the story of the mishap which 
has caused the death of at least one mem- 
ber of the crew and possibly of ten more. 
Eighteen men made up the crew of the 
dirigible which left Kings Bay, Spits- 
bergen, at 4.40 a.m., May 24. At twenty 
minutes after midnight next morning, 
radio dispatches announced the dirigible 
at the Pole. Flags were dropped, as well 
as an oaken cross blessed by the Pope. 
For two hours the craft hovered over the 
Pole, before her nose was pointed back 
toward Spitsbergen. The weather was fair 
for a time, and General NosiLe announced 
by radio that he expected to sight Kings 
Bay late that afternoon. But less favor- 
able reports followed: the Italia was 
buffeting head winds and might not get 
through until the following morning. She 
was in periodic communication with the 
radio operator on the Citta di Milano, 
reported her position frequently, and 
answered calls. No hint of imminent dis- 
aster troubled the messages of GuIsEPP1 
Bioct, who sat at the key of the dirigible’s 
radio, nor does it appear that there was 
cause for any. Later that morning the 
Italia reported her position as about 100 
miles north of Moffen Island, still battling 
head winds, but making headway toward 
her base. A few moments later the Citta di 
Miiano called again, but there was no 
response. Repeated calls brought nothing 
but Arctic silence. 


When radio communication was 


By Stewart Beach 


reéstablished with Broc1 on June 8, it be- 
came possible to picture the tragedy which 
had silenced the dirigible’s wireless. Soon 
after the last message was sent, it appears, 
the weight of the craft seemed suddenly 
to increase and, before the crew had an 
opportunity to dispose of ballast to offset 
the danger, the Italia began dropping 
swiftly. She was flying at a height of 500 
meters when disaster overtook her, and, 
in something like two minutes, reports 








With Captain Amundsen lost in a 
gallant attempt to locate the crew of 
the ill-fated Italia, the situation 
in the far north is becoming daily 
more desperate. At the present time 
there are twelve ships, thirteen air- 
craft, and more than 1,000 men en- 
gaged in the work of rescuing those 
who have disappeared in the frozen 
wastes. General Nobile, leader of 
the Italia’s party, lies critically ill at 
his base while the hunt for his com- 
rades, and for the Amundsen party 

lost since June 18, goes on 
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her commander, she had crashed upon the 
ice. In the impact the control cabin was 
torn off and the seven men who occupied 
it were spilled out upon the ice. One of 
them was killed, Nosi.e himself suffered 
two fractures; NATALE CECCIONE, motor 
chief of the expedition, suffered a frac- 
tured leg, and Dr. Finn Matcrem, Swed- 
ish meteorologist, was also injured. 

As the bag with the motor gondolas 
still clinging to its lower structure tore 
itself loose from the control cabin, it 
floated across the ice. Nosi.e and his 
party thought they saw it come to rest 
again‘fifteen, perhaps twenty, miles away, 
and they thought also that they detected 
a fatal puff of smoke which might have 
meant that the hydrogen gas had caught 
fire. But of this they could not be sure. 
They were prisoners upon an ice floe 
about goo feet long and 300 wide. 


LL of this was on May 25. The radio 
was not working properly, although 
Operator Bioc1 was fortunately unin- 
jured and therefore able to push forward 
the necessary repairs. For five days the 
men remained in a state of inactivity 
upon the ice floe. On May 30, three mem- 
bers of the party decided to attempt a 
trek to shore, or at least to one of the 
islands which lie above North East Land. 
They were about twelve kilometers from 


Foyn Island, and doubtless the three 
imagined that they might find help there. 
At any rate, they set off hoping to make 
the distance in two days. Although the 
area they must have traversed has been 
scoured by planes, aviators have found 
no trace of them. 


HE scene now shifts to Norway. News 

of the Italia’s silence reached Oslo, 
the capital, May 26. Interestingly enough, 
it was upon that day that Sir Grorce H. 
Wirxins and the Alaskan mail flyer, 
Lieut. Cart Ben E1E.son, were being hon- 
ored at a luncheon for their flight the pre- 
vious month from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
to Green Harbor, Spitsbergen. Capt. 
Roatp AMUNDSEN was there, as were 
other men who know the Arctic as they 
know their own city streets. The festival 
air which had surrounded the luncheon 
was dampened by the arrival of a tele- 
gram. The Italia, it announced, was lost. 
There was an interval of silence as the 
company took in the significance of the 
message, quickly broken by Captain 
AmunpseEn, who unhesitatingly offered his 
services in any relief work which might 
be undertaken. 

But AmunpsEN is not himself a pilot, 
and it was upon Lieut. Hyatmar RuseEr- 
Larsen, who navigated the Norge across 
the Pole two years ago, that the task 
of planning the earliest expedition fell. 
AmuNDSEN dropped into the background, 
as it seemed feasible to send small one- 
man planes for the actual work of finding 
the Italia and her men. The Norwegian 
Government wasted no time in getting 
rescue expeditions under way. On May 
26, the day word was received of the 
dirigible’s silence, she ordered the ice 
breaker Hoddy, then at Tromsé, Norway, 
to sail immediately for Kings Bay. An- 
other ice breaker, the Braganza, was also 
ordered north. 

The strangest aspect of early efforts 
to find the Jtalia and rescue her crew 
was the reluctance of the Italian Govern- 
ment to believe that speed was essential. 
When word was first received of the sup- 
posed catastrophe, the Italian Minister at 
Oslo urged the Norwegian Government 
to codperate. Turning other affairs aside, 
Norway’s War Minister immediately 
called in Ruser-Larsen and, with his 
assistance, worked out plans for sending 
north a large fleet of planes, both to search 
for the men and to bring them out when 
found. This was immediately cabled to 
Rome, but the following day the Italian 
Government returned its cabled thanks 
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and said that it was considering such an 
expedition itself. Despite this rebuff 
of its splendid efforts, Norway con- 
tinued the efforts already under way. 
The Braganza and the Hobby proceeded 
north, stopped at Kings Bay for a con- 
ference with the Jtalia’s base party on the 
Citta di Milano, and then continued along 
the west coast. On June 6 Norwegian avia- 
tors began their flight over the ice. 

Mussouin1 and the Italian Govern- 
ment were evidently loath to believe 
that the Italia might really have been 
overcome by disaster. Although the 
Citta di Milano moved north on May 26 
as far as Amsterdam Island in a futile 
search, and a party of Italian Alpinists 
was sent forth to reconnoitre on foot, 
no other effort of rescue was made until 
June 1, a week after the Jtalia’s radio 
had first become silent. Upon that day, 
Mussouin1 suddenly ordered that the 
search for the men be pushed forward 
with all possible speed. The Savoia—55, 
twin-motored seaplane of the type which 
carried Commander FRanciscO DE 
Pinepo across the South Atlantic two 
years ago, was ordered made ready, and 
Maj. Umserto Mappe.ena, then in 
Spain, was recalled as its pilot. But it was 
ten days before the Savoia left Pisa, 
and consistently bad weather dogged the 
plane upon its long flight to Spitsbergen. 
It was not until June 18 that Major 
Mappe-ena finally brought his craft 
down upon the harbor at Kings Bay. 
Meanwhile, on June 13 Mussouin1 had 
ordered a Dornier-Wal in command of 
Major Penzo to follow the Savoia, and on 
June 22 another Dornier-Wal seaplane 
was dispatched from Pisa. 

But if the Italians were slow in getting 
into the field, it was MappELENA and 
Penzo together who finally sighted the 
stranded party of General Nosire on 
the ice. Three times, on June 17, 18, and 
again on June 20, the anxious watchers 
upon the ice saw the welcome sight of 
planes flying low over the horizon. Two 
of them were flown by Hoim and Ruser- 
LaRsEN; on June 20, it was the Savoia 
which they sighted. Bioci’s somewhat 
tragic radios to the Citta di Milano re- 
ported the agonized sight of the rescue 
planes which had crisscrossed over the 
ice — once, not a mile away — and then 
disappeared again in the distance, 
flying back discouraged to Spitsbergen. 
On June 21, however, the Italians were 
more successful. Guided by the radio of 
Bioci, they crisscrossed their way over 
the ice until finally they sighted the men 
and dropped medicine, provisions, arms, 
and clothing. Two days later, Lieutenant 
Lunpsorc brought his Fokker plane 
down upon the ice and took off Nosite. 

Meanwhile, other nations had joined 
in the search. From the moment the 
Italia was silent, Russia requested the 
Italian Government to command her in 
any way she might be of assistance. 


Not waiting for a reply, the Moscow 
Government ordered the Krassin, most 
powerful ice breaker in the world, to 
fuel and supply itself at Leningrad for 
service, and commanded the Maligin, 
than at Archangel, to hold herself in readi- 
ness for service. But it was not until June 
12 that Mussouini finally accepted the 
generous offer of the Russians. Both ships 
were sent out almost immediately. It 
remains one of the mysteries of the entire 
rescue why the Italian Government did 
not avail itself immediately of Russian 
aid. Before June 8, when radio communi- 
cation was reéstablished with Nosi.e, 
the searchers were very much in the dark. 
The Italia might have been blown back 
across the Pole, she might have been 
blown farther eastward and come down 
on Franz Josef Land, she might even be 
down on the barren islands to the north 
of the Svalbard Archipelago. It was much 
like searching for a needle in a haystack. 
But immediately communication was 
established, it was obvious that the best 
means of extricating General Noite and 
his party from their dangerous position 
was an ice breaker, providing a sufh- 
ciently powerful ship could be secured to 
cut through the pack ice and reach them. 
The Krassin was far more powerful 
than either the Hoddy or the Braganza, 
then being used by the Norwegians. Yet 
four days elapsed before Musso.in1 
accepted the Russians’ aid. 


ON of the most tragic, and by all odds 
the most ironical turn of the situa- 
tion is the loss of Capt. Roatp AMUNDSEN. 
When there seemed no way for him to help 
the Norwegian effort through personal 
service, Captain AMUNDSEN put himself 
in touch with American friends in the 
hope of arranging another rescue expedi- 
tion. On June 15, however, the French 
Government announced that it was send- 
ing one of its two proposed transatlantic 
seaplanes and invited Captain AMUNDSEN 
to be a member of the expedition. The 
Norwegian immediately accepted, and 
two days later had joined the four French- 
men who made up the crew of the plane 
at Oslo. With him went Lieut. Lier 
DriETRICHSEN, who had been with him and 
Lincotn ELtswortu on the unsuccessful 
seaplane dash to the Pole in 1925. The six 
of them flew to Tromso, Norway, where 
they refueled the plane and took off at 
4.30 P.M., June 18. Their supposed destina- 
tion was Kings Bay, some 600 miles dis- 
tant, although no one was exactly sure 
after the plane had disappeared that the 
men had definitely set their course for 
that concentration depot. For a few hours, 
the plane’s radio functioned perfectly, 
but about an hour before they should have 
reached Kings Bay, it became silent. 
AMUNDSEN’S expedition to aid NoBiLe 
is a striking example of the Norwegian’s 
sportsmanship. For since the 1926 expedi- 
tion of the Norge across the Pole, a decided 


coolness has existed between the men. 
There have been many reports to account 
for it. Some of them have indicated that 
friction developed during the flight due 
to a case of “nerves” upon the part of the 
Italian. But the facts of the matter as 
they have appeared from time to time 
in the press are that, shortly after the men 
returned to New York, Nosite spoke of 
their achievement and took for himself 
entire credit for the flight’s success. 
Lincotn Etitswortu objected and in a 
statement to the press on July 19, 1926, 
he said: “There have never been any 
differences between General Nosite and 
myself; in fact, I have the greatest respect 
for his contribution toward our success. 
But it would: be extremely unfair to 
Ruser-Larsen, who navigated the entire 
flight across the Polar Sea, and to Horcan 
and Wistinc, who operated the lateral 
and vertical controls, not to give credit for 
both the navigation and steering where it 
isdue. . . . To the best of my knowledge, 
General Nosixe’s only part in the naviga- 
tion consisted in relieving the wheelman 
for three short periods during the flight.” 

Nosite replied sharply to the Ex.s- 
WORTH statement the following day. “We 
could have been successful also without 
the contribution of Mr. Ettswortu,” he 
said in part. “‘ But without me the expedi- 
tion would not have taken place and 
would not have been successful.” 

Shortly afterwards, NoBiLe went back 
to Italy to receive the plaudits of his 
countrymen, but late in the fall he re- 
turned and aroused the ire of AMUNDSEN 
by a speech in the Klaw Theatre, New 
York City, during the course of which he 
said: “It was Musso.in1 who ordered the 
flight. The idea of using a dirigible in 
crossing the Pole originated with Italians, 
and thé greatest responsibility for the 
success or failure of the flight rested with 
the Italians. AMuNDSEN and ELtswortH 
and the others should have their share 
of credit, but first of all it should go to 
Mussouini. ... AMUNDSEN had the 
same idea, but after mine.” Despite these 
statements, the Norge flew the flag of 
Norway, was owned by Norwegians, and 
the flight was made under the auspices 
of the Aéro Club of Norway. 

AMUNDSEN refused to enter the con- 
troversy with Nositz, but it is not 
hard. to understand his coolness toward 
the Italian. It seems bitter irony that he 
should now be lost while on an errand of 
mercy to succor a rival. His loss is merely 
one of the unfortunate episodes in this 
strange drama which is being played out 
by brave men in the north. There is little 
doubt that Nosie’s five stranded com- 

anions and Lieutenant Lunpsore will 
be rescued. There is no reason for suppos- 
ing that AMUNDsEN’s party will not turn 
up; but there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that the other unfortunate members 
of the Italia’s crew are already martyrs 
to the conquest of the north. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


from both coasts and the far hinter- 

land to our troubled desk. The first 
letter published below comes from a 
reader who writes under an Oakland, 
California, date line, and answers in- 
geniously the question which Stuart 
Godwin was himself unable to answer in 
our issue of June 23: “What Is a Demo- 
crat?” In defense of Mr. Godwin we 
might call to our contributor’s attention 
the fact that the Democratic National 
Convention had not been staged when the 
article was written; hence, the splendid 
examples of Democracy in action had not 


been offered. The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. Stuart Godwin need search no fur. 
ther for the definition of a Democrat which | 
he discusses in THe INDEPENDENT for 
June 23. The Democratic keynoter at 


Houston, Claude G. Bowers, has given it, 
After reading one of Mr. Bowers’ excellent 


biographical studies some years ago, I 
should have been convinced that he could 
answer the question, His keynote proves 
it, although in a somewhat different man- 
ner from what I had imagined. In Mr. 
Bowers’ definition — if one may judge by 
his Houston diatribe —a Democrat is a 
man who has heard somewhere that an- 
other man named Jefferson founded a 
party upon certain principles. Not having 
any better reason for turning the Republi- 
cans out, this modern Democrat hunts 
up all of the good things his political an- 
cestor said and sets them off against the 
Republican record as he sees it. Mr. 
Bowers has been a New York editorial 
writer long enough to know that the Black 
Horse Cavalry he is so fond of picturing 
is not the only troop in this country. There 
is one in New York City which might well 
be called the White Horse Cavalry since it 
has had a somewhat too intimate con- 
nection with street-cleaning graft. And it is 
officered by good Democrats. 
James H. Litre. 


on week’s grist brings in opinions 





ROM Des Moines, Iowa, comes a 

criticism of one of the contentions 
made by Ernest Greenwood in our last 
June issue of the magazine. We are not 
surprised that Mr. Black takes issue with 
the author of this article on the light and 
power interests. It is a subject which has 
inspired a great deal of discussion already 
and will undoubtedly arouse more before 
the matter is finally threshed out — if in- 
deed it ever will be. The more opinions 
which can be brought to bear the better. 


Dear Sir: 

Although I know nothing about Mr. 
Ernest Greenwood excepting that he is the 
author of a book, “Aladdin, U. S. A.,” 
and therefore am hardly qualified to pass 
upon the merits of the controversy which 
he fans in his article, ‘Facts Are Not 


Facts” in Tue INDEPENDENT for June 
30, I feel that there is a distinct element 
of unfairness in one of his implications. 
Because the Federal Trade Commission 
has refused to investigate alleged propa- 
ganda of pro-Boulder Dam interests, he 
intimates that the commission is de- 
signedly derelict in its duty and is inter- 
ested solely in “hanging” the privately 
owned power interests by not giving the 
other side of the picture. 

q What the commission is doing may, in 
fact, amount to that. But the point Mr. 
Greenwood seems not interested in avoid- 
ing is that the Senate resolution ordering 
the investigation which is causing all the 
row mentioned only the privately owned 
utilities. The commission is quite justi- 
fied in keeping within the scope of its 
orders, 

Farxcuitp Brack. 








HE week’s spokesman for the Atlan- 


tic seaboard comes with no axe to be 
ground and no cause to prosper on its 
way. Stirred by our special page, “If 
You Know What I Mean,” for June 23, 


to pleasantly melancholic reflections on 


his lost youth, this contributor delivers 
himself from York Harbor, Maine, of 


feeling words on the subject of premiums. 
We wonder, however, just how far gone 
our reader’s youth may be, for if we are 
not mistaken, we can remember the day 
when there was no Cracker-jack. But then, 
our beard has long since been tucked into 
the tops of our Congress gaiters, and our 
own Cracker-jackless youth would be far 
sunk in the ages. 


Dear Sir: 

Your man, C. W. M., often strikes a 
momentary spark of appreciation, but in 
his comments of last week he revives 
embers of recollection which I had thought 
were dead long since. How well I recall my 
abounding passion for premiums. Given a 
Sunday-school picnic—they had such 
things then —I would repair at once on 
arrival at the picnic grounds to the nearest 
concessionaire and load up with that re- 
grettable confection called Cracker-jack. 
My sole reason for buying was the promise 
of a rich and surprising premium which I 
knew each package would contain. No 
matter if the tin whistles would not blow 
and the paper caps refused to go on my 
head. They were premiums — included be- 
cause of the goodness of the manufacturer’s 
heart — and I valued them. 

{My love for premiums did not stop 
there. My first fountain pen, my only 
steam engine, a pocket knife, and a too- 
collapsible tent were obtained as premiums 
for helping an obscure publisher to earn 
his living. When parental objections 
finally put a stop to my practice of annoy- 
ing our neighbors, I robbed my bank of 
enough money to buy outright twelve (12) 
sets of colored post cards from the Holy 
Land so that I might obtain a genuine 


full-sized violin and bow FREE. I did not 
particularly want a violin; I never could 
play one; but it was free—so with my 
hard-earned savings I bought it. When the 
store where my mother bought my youth- 
ful clothes stopped including a boatswain’s 
whistle with each sailor suit, I refused to 
wear sailor suits any longer except under 
great pressure. 

{But perhaps I should not be grateful 
to C. W. M. for recalling to me my earlier 
gullibility. It makes me realize keenly that 
the sins of the father are too often visited 
upon the child. The next time one of my 
neighbors’ children calls me from my din- 
ner to urge upon me the merits of Non- 
pareil Gold Eye Needles or the superlative 
purifying powers of So-and-so’s washing 
powder it will not do for me to remark that 
Mrs. Bridges is out just now, but perhaps 


tomorrow morning — 
H. Ernest Bripces, 





READER from Evanston, I)linois, 

submits a comment on a recent 
article in the magazine dealing with that 
eminently controversial question, farm 
relief. We feel that our contributor has 
missed the essential point of the tables 
mentioned, which tend to show merely 
the comparative costs of turning out the 
finished product the new way and turning 
it out the old way when the threshing was 
an extra operation. The cost and upkeep 
of the machinery is omitted in both cases. 


Dear Sir: 

Let me refer to the June 16 issue ot 
THE INDEPENDENT, ‘The Fallacy of the 
Average Farmer” by Mr. Robert Stewart. 
As I take it in the second of the two tables 
the threshing charge of $1,224 includes in- 
terest on the investment in separator, de- 
preciation, and profit to the owner of 
separator, as is usual. In the first table 
there are no debits of a like nature for the 
combined harvester. 

{To me the “Fallacy” is in comparing 
costs in such a fashion as this. 
Lewis H. Wittiams, 





An Unseen Empire 
(Continued from page 32) 

To recapitulate the editorial trend of 
the Hofer bulletins, it may be asserted 
that they are inflexibly opposed to the 
principle or practice of government owner- 
ship, operation, or regulation; that they 
are friendly to rate increases for railroads 
and public utilities and power companies; 
that they tend to oppose wage increases 
Save as an argument for ante increases; 
that their policy is to stigmatize as “un- 
sound” any ideas or legislation hostile to 
their own; that their strategy is to oppose 
public ownership on the ground of low 
taxes and economy; that they are in favor 
of the Democratic and Republican parties 
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and of no other political grouping; and 
that their conception of national prosper- 
ity is the profit of private corporate con- 
cerns rather than of individual small 
tax-payers and workers. 

For their solicitude for the poor tax- 
payer falls to the ground with a dismal 
thud when it comes to the construction of 
good roads and their high dislike for pub- 
lic ownership vanishes when roads are the 
property to be owned. Roads are exceed- 
ingly expensive — new ones cost from 
$40,000 to $60,000 a mile — and bring in 
no revenue. Therefore, it is obvious that 
the public should be encouraged to build 
roads. It is true that the Jndustrial News 
Bureau argues quite sanely for reducing 
the costs of road building, refusing to 
believe that macadam is ruinous to auto- 
mobile tires — all that need be done is to 
resurface the road bed with asphaltic con- 
crete. But that it is the function of the 
public to provide roads, and more of them, 
and better roads, at that, is cardinal to the 
Hofers. It is no travesty of their views to 
believe that if roads were a source of direct 
revenue to the State the Hofers would be 
indignant at the very notion of govern- 
ment ownership of the highways. Since 
their value is, at best, indirect, the Hofers 
believe it is the duty of the citizens to 
build them. Yet, there is in all this not one 
word to suggest that the best way to 
finance road construction and repair is by 
means of a State gasoline tax. The fact 
that the Hofer bulletins include a good 
deal of publicity for the oil industry sug- 
gests a reason for this reticence. 

The proof of the Hofer pudding, after 
all, is in the eating. You cannot have 
14,000 country newspapers printing 
canned editorials year in and year out, 
opposing public ownership directly, ob- 
liquely, by inference and by epithet, 
without its affecting the public conscious- 
ness when telephone companies apply for 
increased rates, when power companies 
oppose Federal operation of Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam, and when 
railways want to raise the freight or a 
subway to raise the fare. 

In all this, the Hofers have much justice 
on their side, but they have failed in their 
object of acting as a disinterested third 
party between industry and the public. 
Many of the minor things which they 
advocate — such as fire prevention and 
safety first and the use of silver currency 
instead of bills — are excellent, but in the 
main they rise no higher than their finan- 
cial source. Inasmuch as what profit they 
derive from their enterprise must come to 
them from the industries whose cause 
they plead rather than from the news- 
papers to which they distribute their 
“disinterested” findings — gratis, their 
scales are heavily weighted on the side of 
big business and their measuring stick is 
the profit of private industry rather than 
the comfort, advantage, or natural aspira- 
tion of the common man, 





June 29. — In the course of a libel suit 
pressed by Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, 
Hungarian feminist, in New York, one 
of the defendants, Fred M. Marvin, con- 
tributed his opinion that Edward L. 
Doheny and Harry F, Sinclair were actu- 
ated by patriotic motives in obtaining 
their oil leases from the Government. 


June 29.—Theatregoers who have 
been accustomed — or have been able — 


to pay less than $3 each for seats are 
cheered by the removal of the Govern- 


ment’s ten per cent war tax on all tickets’ 


not exceeding that amount. Those who are 
in the habit of paying scalpers’ prices 
will doubtless not object to the continu- 
ance of the tax. 


Sune 30. — Nine couples were left look- 
ing for work when the dance Marathon, in 
progress for three weeks at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, was 
terminated by order of the health authori- 
ties. One couple celebrated its release 
from the long grind by _ performing 
exhibitions at three different night clubs 
before calling it a day. 


July z.—On the anniversary of his 
landing at Ver-sur-Mer, France, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd received a 
check for $1,000 from Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh as a contribution to the ex- 
penses of the Byrd Antarctic flight. The 
mayor of Ver-sur-Mer sent felicitations. 


Fuly z.—Gen. Alvaro Obregon was 
elected President of Mexico by an un- 
determined vote. The balloting was the 
most peaceful in: years. The general was 


unopposed. 


July 2. — Senator Charles Curtis, Vice 
Presidential hope of the Republicans, was 
greeted on his entry into a circus tent at 
Providence, Rhode Island, with the lilt- 
ing strains of “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” Let the West take notice and pre- 
pare to serenade Governor Smith with 
“The Banks of the Wabash Far Away.” 


Fuly 4. — The new library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Belgium, was dedi- 
cated, despite the cries of architect 
Whitney Warren, and without reference 
to the destruction of its predecessor by 
“German fury.” Crown Prince Leopold 


sanctioned the hateless ceremony with 


his official presence. 
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surviving partner to purchase dec: 
interests; to bridge interval following the 
sole owner's death until the business is on 


its feet. 
Send for copy of “Business Life In- 
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THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
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25 cents, postpaid 
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1 DOES A WET JUNE FORECAST 
A DRY NOVEMBER? 


In the torrid heat of Houston, the 
Democrats nominated a wet, although 
half the party is as dry as the Sahara. 
In politics, the paradox is ever present. 
The political atmosphere is as change- 
able as the weather. 


A microscopic view of the trend 
of politics from now until after the 
inauguration will be yours through 
using the blank below. 


e Tue INDEPENDENT 
Special Offer | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
I should like to become acquainted with Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Please send me THE INDEPENDENT from now until Inaugura- 
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